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TP Y\LEASANT company. . . soft lights . . . fascinat- 
: | ing bridge hands . . . life vibrant and delightful 
(And White Rock doing its part to enliven 


the friendly rivalry of the cards . . . mixing well with 
allhands . . . consoling the losers . . . making winning 


the more enjoyable . . . @America’s favorite . . . giving the 
magic touch that lifts any drink out of the commonplace 

speeding health at the same time . . . White Rock, the inspired 
favorite for all indoor sports... the correct: and expected 
sparkling beverage that) proclaims the discriminating hostess. 
(Served with pride . . . accepted as the standard . . . every- 


where . . . White Rock! 


WHITE ROCK MINERAL SPRINGS COMPANY 
100 Broapway, NEw York 
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The Leading ‘Pale Dry 
MINERAL WATER GINGER ALE 


























B. ALTMAN & CO. 


FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 





“PAGS” 


is more than a mere 


dog—he’sa good sport 
and a true friend—he 
carries cigarettes and 
matches for you. 


**Fags”’ makes an ideal 
accessory to Goupy’s 
sport suit of navy 
kasha, with its silk 
pique blouse and its 
polka-dotted scarf. 


The dog, $3.50 
Copies of the suit, $95 


SPORTSWEAR 


MLL 




















ON THE THIRD FLOOR 
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“YOU JUST KNOW SHE WEARS THEM” 











PAE Callum 


Silk Ho tery 





An ethereal New hose b 
A c Callum i 








J 
vi 
F a m 
The sheerest and clearest chiffon hose ever made in America—a hose whose Ca 
S . . . ‘id . - . e( 
tinted elusive filminess gives a magic touch to natural feminine loveliness ae W 
() 
Topped by a narrow French garter welt with a coral~colored ptcot edge and sO 
Ve 
stripe. Each pair 1s individually packed a. Avia Ls made in the following \l 
. lo 

shades: Kasha Beige, French Nude, Rachelle, Moonlight, Biscuit, Light Pink 
\; 
| 
AN IDEAL EASTER GIFT FOR ONESELF ~ 

OR FOR ANOTHER...NOW OFFERED 

IN THE BETTER NEW YORK SHOPS Cy 
McCALLUM HOSIERY COMPANY sa 
NORTHAMPTON, MASSACHUSETTS th. 
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How Much Did These 
Books Cost YOU ? 









42,000 copies 


Members of the 
Literary Guild 


Received These 
Best Sellers and 


HEN did you read these 

books and how much did 

you pay for them? Were 
you one of the first to recognize the 
merit of TRISTRAM; merit that has 
caused its sales to leap to 42,000 
copies? Are you one of the 136,000 
who has bought TRADER HORN? 
Or are you still “planning” to get it 
Has CIRCUS PARADE cost 
vou a night’s sleep as it did O. O. 
McIntyre? Did you pay full price 
lor it? 


soon ? 


three books have taken 
\merica by storm. Everywhere peo- 
ple are discussing them—the three 
outstanding books of the season. 


These 


Every member of the Literary 
Guild received these books as a mat- 
ter of course. They read them when 
they were new, fresh from the 
Presses, and they paid only half of 
the regular price. 


= 136,000 
copies 


60,000 copies 








Nine Others for HALF PRICE! 


Can you ask for greater proof that 
this new idea in book distribution 
actually works? That it does give 
you the books you want to read? 
That it saves you money ? 


Judge the Literary Guild 
By What it Has Done! 


These are only three of the important 
Guild selections. Each month the Editorial 
Board chooses another. As a member you 
look forward to the arrival of the Guild 
book from the postman, almost like a child 
before Christmas. Your anticipation en- 
hanced by the knowledge that the contents 
of that package is always interesting. 

Your membership in the Guild assures 
you of one outstanding book each month. 
It gives you the distinction of being the 
first in your community to read the books 
that the nation will be discussing a few 
weeks later. It saves you the endless 
search for really worthwhile reading. It 
eliminates the chance of your choosing dull 
and mediocre works. It saves you half of 
the regular price of twelve chosen books 
each year! 


These Famous Men and Women 
Choose Your Book Each Month 


Elinor Wylie, Joseph Wood Krutch, Zona Gale, 
Glenn Frank and Hendrik Willem van Loon assist 
Carl Van Doren, Editor-in-Chief, to choose the 
Guild book from the major manuscripts of leading 
publishers. ‘lhe title they choose is then issucd 
simultaneously with the regular trade edition, but 
in a distinctive binding, stamped with the name and 
insignia of the Guild. This special edition is 
never on sale in individual volumes and will be 
seen only in the homes of Guild members. 

Rush the coupon for further details, iest you 
miss the next Guild choice. A copy of WINGS, 
an illustrated booklet explaining the Guild's suc- 
cessful plan, will be mailed to you free! 


Literary Guild of America, Inc., 
55 Fifth Avenue, Dept. 30-N. Y. 
New York City 


aD a ae TTS OD aD 


Literary Guitp or America, INc., 
55 Fifth Avenue, Dept. 30-N.Y. 
New York City. 
I should like to have a copy of WINGS 


I No obligation, of course. 
t 
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Put your hest foot forward 
Or the Easter Parade | 





2, 
OF, is very likely that, at Macy s.. 


you will find the perfect pair of shoes to complete your 
Easter ensemble. For here we have two hundred models 
from this countrys best craftsmen. The persistent femin- 
izing of fashions has influenced shoes too; they are more 
distinguished in cut, more ingenious in trimming. And 
Macy's Shoe Shop has concentrated, this season, as 
never before, on sheer beauty of line, on exquisite work- 
manship. Our collection of bench-made shoes will sur- 
prise and delight you. Illustrated, left, a kidskin pump 
at °14.48, right, a shoe of genuine Java lizard, *18.48. 
f Oe Mit bes. «iene 


sheer ptcot top hose for $3.29. ; 


MACY’S 


34th St. and Broadway 
New York 
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This New Discovery 


makes possible for every woman a permanent 


as — as naturally curly heseie 


Remarkable new discovery of the 


nature of the hair revolutionizes 
all previous ideas as to what 
causes hair to wave... Enables 


giving a NATURAL WAVE 
to any type of hair 


A astonishing new discovery has 


been made that changes all previ- 
ous ideas on the differences between 
straight hair and curly hair. That 
shows what causes hair to curl. 

Always women have wanted wavy 
hair and have tried to make their 
straight hair curly. Most of these efforts 
have been unsuccessful—no one knew 
the inner structure of the hair. 

This new discovery shows that there 
are great variations in this inner struc- 
ture in different people’s hair and the 
surface of each hair is quite different. 

A hair that is curly is loosely con- 
structed—a straight hair is very smooth 
and tight. 


Permanent waving up to now was 


seldom really successful 


In only a small number of all the heads 
permanently waved, has the process 





Detail of Text-o-meter class- 
ifying hair. This marvelous 
new machine discloses how 
much of the wave is hidden 
and what to do to bring it out 


SOCIETY for the ADVANCEMENT 
of HAIR amd BEAUTY SCIENCE 


Permanent Waving Division + 580 Fifth Avenue + New York City 


MEMBERSHIP ENTIRELY OF HAIRDRESSERS QUALIFIED TO GIVE THIS NEW WAVE 





All hair surfaces are covered 

with tiny overlapping scales. 

When these scales fit tightly the 

hair is straight, loosely and the 
hair curls naturally 


been really successful. In these success- 
ful instances the hair happened to be 
structurally adapted to the kind of wave 
given. 

But when this same process was used 
on other types of hair, it made the hair 
frizzy or broken or gave it a stiff un- 
natural looking wave. 


This was unavoidable because of in- 
complete knowledge of the hair’s tex- 
ture, and its action under different con- 
ditions. 


A different type of treatment for 
each type of hair 


Years of experiments have culminated in a 
marvelous new scientific device—the Text-o- 
meter. This great invention by a simple test 
shows immediately the kind of hair and in 
which of the ten general classes of hair it 
belongs. 

When it was discovered that every person 
had a definitely different type of hair, it was 
a comparatively easy matter to adapt the 
waving agents—(heat and softening lotions) 

so that the inner structure is influenced to 
turn from straight to curly. 

No matter what the type of hair, this new 
method is successful in producing a soft, 
natural curl. Blonde hair, red hair, gray hair, 


oily or dry, fine or coarse—each takes the 
wave suited to the individual structure of 
that particular type of hair. 


It becomes exactly as though it were 
curled by nature instead of by art. 


This new wave 15 given 
only by experts 


Hairdressers specializing in high grade per- 
manent waving are so impressed with th« 
wonderful results this new method gives, 
that they have formed themselves into a 
Society to assure every woman the really 
beautiful wave this great discovery has 
made possible. 


They have pledged themselves not to wave 
hair by guesswork but to test and classify 
every client’s hair with the Text-o-meter be- 
fore waving it. Also to use always the type 
of waving: lotion that the Text-o-meter 
indicates. 


Only operators who have given proof that 
they are expert in waving 
hair by this new method are 
permitted to join the Society. 
Every operator is easy to 
identify by the Society badge : 

A tig . Worn by 


she wears. every Society 
operator 





Write today for the names 
of Society members near you—and for out 
free booklet “A Beautiful Permanent Wave 
—and How to Obtain It.” 











Takes less heat than any other 
method. Cannot scorch or 
frizz the hair 


Where you can get this new wave 


SEND COUPON! 





Ti 











N.Y 


Society for the Advancement of Hair and Beauty Scien 
580 Fifth Avenue, New York City 

Please send me the names and addresses of the neat 
members of your society who are qualified to give t! 
new wave. Also your free booklet “A Beautiful Perm 
nent Wave—and How to Obtain It.” 


City.. 
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(> THE GREATEST SEORTING /. 















































What ‘Price 
Glory? 


No greater thrill for the true 
sportsman than the strike... or 
the bringing to creel of a beautiful 
trout... The cost is great in long, 
patient hours and experience... 
but what sportsman counts this 
cost when expert handling of the fly 
brings the glory of achievement? 

It is our constant aim to en- 





FISHING TACKLE . j 
Payne Fly Rods 
Hardy English Fly Rods 


Halford and King Eider Fly and 
Salmon Lines 


Hardy Uniqua, Perfect, St. George 
and St. John Fly Reels 


Hardy, Halford and Playfair Dry 
Flies 

English Wet Flies, in all patterns 

French Split Willow Creels 


Hardy’s Featherlight Telescopic 
Landing Nets 


Fly Books and Boxes 
Leaders and English Leader Boxes 
Rod Cases, in all sizes é 


Send for Fishing Tackle Catalog 





courage the use of fine tackle. 
Much greater satisfaction comes 
from equipment that adds no 
mental nor physical handicaps. .. 
Our Fishing Tackle Department 
is in charge of experienced anglers 
... which assures you worth while 
advice as well as the right tackle 
for any waters. 

Then, too, what you wear has a 
great deal to do with it... Com- 
fort, correctness and utility value 
enter into the design of our apparel 
for this as for every other sport... 
for men and women. 


Abercrombie & Fitch Co. 


New Yor & 45TH ST. 
Ci 
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(-—+ WHERE THE BLAZED TRAIL CROSSES THE BOULEVARD +=) 
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“Shagmoor” Top Coats Are Unlike A\ny Other! 


Ve -HAGMOOR exemplifies, with supreme chic, the type 
of Top Coat that every fashionable woman will 


wear this season... Distinguished by tailoring 
of a new finesse. Featuring the smart, 
softer silhouette; beautifully moulded 
shoulders; collars that cling as 

though custom-made; and 

lovely subtle, tweedish 

colourings .The 








Gi 








Mo Coat iva Shaamoer uniew it 
beary the above identification mark! 


swagger ““Shagmoor”’ fabric can be found in no other Coats. 
Of choicest wool. 


Not afraid of dust, wrinkles or 
moisture... Ideal for every informal occasion. A 
specialized size for every type of figure. The 
question of price is answered even be- 

fore you ask it—incomparably 
modest!... A big feature 
with theStoresthrough- 

out America... 


SHAGMOOR'S NEWEST FASHION BOOKLET ON REQUEST 
Created solely by The House of Shagmoor (Linder Bros., Inc.), 498 Seventh Ave., New York 
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all the Better 
Shops 


©J.K. & Co. 1928 *Licensee under Pat. No. 1,111,658 





/ j , 
You may pur- ‘- and at the Kay ser 
chase Kayser Store, Fifth Ave. 
Silk Products at at 41st St., op- 






In the present day mode the 
knee and ankle share equally 
in fashion honors. It is as 
important to have the sheer 
textured silk of the hose reach 
well above the knee as it 1s 
to have the ankle appear 
smartly slender and trim. 
Slipper Heel® Hosiery, ex~ 
clusively Kayser, achieves 
both results 


posite the 


Libra y 


*Reg. U. S. & For. Pat. Off Patented 1914 
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GOINGS ON ABOUT TOWN 


THE 


NEW YORKER’S CONSCIENTIOUS CALENDAR OF 


EVENTS WORTH WHILE 


[THIS LISTING COVERS THE NINE DAYS FROM FRI- 
DAY, MARCH 30, THROUGH SATURDAY, APRIL 7] 


THE THEATRE 


(Unless otherwise noted, it is assumed that 
curtains will rise at 2:30 and 8:30 p.m. The 
midweek matinée is on hg ednesday unless an- 
other day is specified. E. and W. mean East 
and West of Cee eg Theatrical offerings 
are listed alphabetically in each of the four 
following subdivisions) : 


PLAYS 

Anp So To Bep: (Bijou, 45, W.)—Mr. Pepys 
is finally tamed by Mrs. Pepys. 

Tue BacuHetor Fatuer: (Belasco, 44, E. 
Mat. Thurs.)—A cheery comedy in which 
a repentant bachelor father collects his 
children by various mothers. 

BurRLESQUE: (Plymouth, 45, W. Mat. Thurs.) 


—The footlights of burlesque illumine a 
troubled romance. 


Civic Repertory THEATRE: (14, W. of 6 
Ave.)—"‘The First Stone” (Fri., Mar. 30) 
—Drama of New England life. . . . ‘‘The 
Good Hope” (Sat. Mat., Mar. 31)—A 
Dutch tragedy of the sea. ‘Hedda 
Gabler” (Sat. Eve., Mar. 31, Thurs., Apr. 
5, and Sat. Mat., Apr. 7)—Revival of 
Ibsen's tragedy. . . “The Cradle Song” 
(Mon., Apr. 2, and Wed. Mat., Apr. 4)— 


Touching and tender. . . . ‘“‘Three Sisters” 
(Fri., Apr. 6)—Russians let their emotions 
run riot. ... “Inheritors’”’ (Sat. Eve., Apr. 
7)—Another drama of American life. 

Cock Rosin: (Booth, 45, W.)—An enter- 
taining mystery play of a justifiable murder 
on the stage of an amateur theatrical. 

THe CoMMAND TO Love: (Longacre, 48, W.) 
—Naughty but funny doings in the French 
Embassy at Madrid. With Basil Rathbone 
and Mary Nash. 

CoguettE: (Maxine Elliott, 39, E.)—True 
love founders on the rocks of Southern 
honor. With Helen Hayes and Elliot Cabot. 

Tue Doctor's DitremMa: (Guild, 52, W. 
Closing Sat., Mar. 31.)—Shaw’'s occasion- 
ally gruesome comedy of the medicos. With 
Alfred Lunt. 

Dracula: (Fulton, 46, W.)—Bram Stoker's 
novel of vampires effectively dramatized. 
Tue Furies: (Shubert, 44, W.)—A murder 
mystery with plenty of hysteria. An excel- 

lent performance by Laurette Taylor. 

INTERFERENCE: (Lyceum, 45, E. Mat. Thurs.) 
—A gentleman endeavors, almost success- 
fully, to cover the traces of another's 
murder. 

Kinc Henry V: (Hampden’s, B’way above 
62.)—Walter Hampden, old-fashioned act- 
ing and modern settings in this excellent 
revival of Shakespeare’s play. 

Marco Miriions: (Guild, 52, W. Mats. 
Wed., Thurs., and Sat. Not played Fri. 
and Sat., Mar. 30 and 31, while “The Doc- 
tor’s Dilemma” takes the stage.) —The The- 
atre Guild makes a gorgeous spectacle of 
O'Neill's satire of Marco Polo. With Al- 
fred Lunt. 

Merry Wives or Winpsor: (Knickerbocker, 
B’way at 38. 2:15 and 8:15 p.m.)—Mrs. 
Fiske, Otis Skinner and Henrietta Crosman 
make the most of the play’s few good scenes. 

Our Betters: (Henry Miller's, 43, E. Mat. 
Thurs. )—American social climbers in Eng- 
land satirized in this excellent revival of 
Somerset Maugham’s play. With Ina Claire. 

Paris Bounp: 


(Music Box, 45, W.)—To be 


THE SHANNONS OF BROADWAY 


seen by all who contemplate marriage or 
divorce, or both. 

PorGy: (Republic, 42, W. 2:40 and 8:40 
P.M. Closing Sat., Apr. 7.)—Negro life, 
with its trials and tribulations. With Paul 
Robeson. 

Tue Roya Famiry: (Selwyn, 42, W.)—The 


private life of a family of great actors in 

absorbing detail. 

: (Martin Beck, 
8 Ave. at 45.)—Brilliant flashes of wise- 
cracking by the Gleasons in a comedy of 
vaudeville folk. 

Tue Sirent House: (Morosco, 45, W.)—A 
search for a hidden fortune furnishes some 
thrilling moments. 

STRANGE INTERLUDE: 


(Goiden, 58, E. No 





{Anas wouwe oF 











Sergei Rachmaninoff 


Mats. Curtain at :30; intermission for 
dinner at 7 :30. 0 Neill delves deep into 
the moods and emotions of a lady and the 
three men she loves, after her fashion. A 
play which takes nine acts by virtue (some 
say fault) of the soliloquy, which is used 
alternately with straight dialogue. Excel- 
lently acted by Lynn Fontanne. 

Tue Triat oF Mary Dvucan: (National, 41 
W.)—A murder mystery is taken apart in 
a courtroom. With Ann Harding and Rex 
Cherryman. 

TwetveE TuHousanp: (Garrick, 35, E. Mat. 
Thurs.)—A vivid portrayal of the intrigue 
which sent Hessian troops into the Ameri- 
can Revolution. 


WITH MUSIC 


A Connecticut YANKEE: (Vanderbilt. 48, 
E.)—Wisecracks around the Round Table. 
From Mark Twain’s story. 

Tue Five O’Crocx Girt: (44th 
W.)—A smart musical comedy. 
Eaton and Osear Shaw. 


Street, 44, 
With Mary 


Funny Face: (Alvin, 52, W.)—Fred and 
Adele Astaire and Victor Moore in a tune 
ful and light-footed show. 

Go_tpEN Dawn: (Hammerstein’s, B’way at 
53.)—A large operetta with East Africa as 
a background. 

Goop News: (46th Street, 46, W.)—A fast 
collegiate show. With Inez Courtney and 
Mary Lawlor. 

Keep SHUFFLIN’: (Daly’s, 63, E. Special 
performances Thurs. Eves. at 11:45.)— 
Corking singing and dancing by a colored 


cast. An easy-going book by and with 
Miller and Lyles. 

MANHATTAN Mary: (Apollo, 42, W.)—Ed 
Wynn and a lot of him—which is as it 


should be. 

My Marytanp: (Jolson’s, 7 Ave. at 59. Mat 
Thurs.) —The Civil War and Barbara Friet 
chie set to music. 

RAIN OR SHINE: (George M. Cohan, B'way 
at 43.)—The inimitable Joe Cook in a 
musical show with a circus for a setting 


Rio Rita: (Majestic, 44, W.)—Still going— 
and why not? With Ada May and Bert 
Wheeler. 

RosaLtie: (New Amsterdam, 42, W.) 
Marilyn Miller and Jack Donahue are the 
chief reasons for not missing this pre- 
tentious Ziegfeld show. 

Svow Boat: (Ziegfeld, 6 Ave. at 54. Mat 
Thurs.)—Edna Ferber’s novel made _ into 


With Jerome Kern's 


a fine musical show. 


music. 
Sunny Days: (Imperial, 45, W. 


dancing, a pleasant score, and some momen ts 


)—-Good 


of fun in a musical version of “A Kiss it 
a Taxi.” 
TaKE THE AiR: (Waldorf, 50, E.)—Will 


Mahoney a happy addition to a fair show 

Tue Turee Musketeers: (Lyric, 42, W 
Mat. Thurs.) —The swashbuckling D'Artag 
nan and his boon companions, and excellent 
Friml music. With Dennis King. 

Sunpay Nicut Sacred Concert—‘Sacred” 
covering a multitude of variety acts. Quality 
not vouched for. At 8:30 p.m., Winter 
Garden, B’way at 50. 


CHILDREN’S ENTERTAINMENT 


AMERICAN LABORATORY THEATRE (222 E. 54.) 
—Performances Fri., Mar. 30, at 3:30 P.M 
and Sat. mornings at 10:30, Mar. 31 and 
Apr. 7. Remo Bufano’s Marionettes. 


BootuH THEATRE (45, W.)—Performances at 


10:30 Sat. mornings, Mar. 31 and Apr. / 
“Master Skylark,” a play about Shake 
speare’s nephew at the court of Quee! 
Elizabeth. 

HAMPDEN THEATRE (B’way above 62.)— Fr! 
Mar. 30, at 3:30 p.m. “Kai Khosru. 4 
poetic play from the Persian, acted 
children. 

HECKSCHER THEATRE (1 E. 104.)—Pertor! 


ances at 2:30 Saturday afternoons, Mar 
and Apr. 7. “The Dramaticale Hou! 
revue by children. 


OPENINGS OF NOTE 


Note: The following production was « 

open too late to be reviewed in this issu 

Tue Beccar’s Opera: (48th Street, 
—Revival of Gay’s satirical opera 
18th century. 


(Continued on page 12) 
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SMART COATS 

WEAR THEIR FUR 

ON THEIR SLEEVES 
On the left—Copy of 
a Molyneux coat in 


kashmir with dyed 
kolinsky fur. 110.00 


On the right — Copy 
of a Lelong coat in 
kashmir with fox 





fur. . . 145.00 
MADAME’S COAT SHOP 
Fifth Floor 


franklin Simon & Co. 


cA Store of Individual Shops 
Fifth Ave., 37th and 38th Sts., New York 
© 1928 by Franklin Simon & Co., Inc. 


sais 
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AFTER THEATRE ENTERTAINMENT 
* Better but not obligatory. 

[He AMBASSADEURS, 146 W. 57.—A_ new 
Parisian night club in the old Perroquet de 
Paris. Ideal for dancing. a 

AMBASSADOR GRILL, Park at 51—This sea- 
son’s débutantes in a strictly Park Avenue 
atmosphere.* 


dress, 


3ARNEY’S, 85 W. 3.—A good, noisy meeting 
place. ; 
Cuez Frorence, 117 W. 48.—Florence of 
Paris here with colored entertainment. A 


bit rough, but the place to finish the evening. 


Cuez Heten Morcan, 151 W. 54.—Park 
Avenue crossing Broadway, guided by 
Helen Morgan. 

CLius Lipo, 7 Ave. at 52.—Fowler and 
Tamara dancing for a smart after-theatre 
crowd.* 


Crus MontMartre, B'way at 50.—Emil Cole- 
man’s orchestra in a pleasant country-club 
atmosphere.* 

Cius RicHMAN, 157 W. 56.—Which is really 
George Olsen's—and better than ever.* 
He1cu-Ho, 35 E. 53.—Formal dress required 

in Don Dickerman’'s new club. 

Vitta Venice, 10 E. 60.—A congenial col- 
legiate atmosphere in which formal dress is 
required. 

Broapway ATMOSPHERE—We list only a few 
of the more interesting of this type—there 
are a dozen or more. Texas Guinan is at 
the Salon Royal, 58, W. of B’way. ‘ 
Durante, Clayton and Jackson are still at 
the Parody Club, 48, W. of B’way. ... For 
those bent on being naughty, the Frivolity 
Club, B’way at 52... . Joe Frisco is at 
the Loretta McDermott Club, 135 W. 52. 

VittaGe—The County Fair, 54 
245 Sullivan; and Mori's, 

are wise choices for Village 

couvert, and all that. 

7 Ave. at 


(GREENWICH 
E. 9; Chico’s, 
144 Bleecker, 
informality, low 

HarL—EM—Barron’s Exclusive Club, 
134; Small’s, across the street; The Nest, 
169 W. 133; Club Ebony, 65 W. 129; and 
Connie’s Inn, 7 Ave. at 131, are among the 


best. Go late, and do not dress. 

Russian AtTMosSPHERF—Yar, 9 E. 54, is 
the newest of these and requires formal 
dress. Kavkaz, B’way at 53, and Katinka, 


109 W. 49, are also worth trying, especially 
Saturday nights. 

Notre: The 
157 E.. $7. 


MOTION PICTURES 


performances begin 


address of the Embassy Club is 


(Unless otherwise noted, 


at 2:30 and 8:30 p.m. Sunday at 3. Titles 

are listed alphabetically.) 

Tue Circus: (Plaza, Mad. Ave. at 59. Sun. 
and Mon., April_1 and 2. Performances 
from 1 p.m.)—Chaplin’s latest picture is 
funny, but not quite up to expectations. 

THE ENEMY : (Lexington, Lex. Ave. at 51. 

Sat., Apr. 7. Performances from 1:20 P.M.) 


—Showing that war is hell. 

Four Sons: (Gaiety, B’way at 46.)—Tear- 
drops and war and sweetness theatrically 
done. 

Tue Jazz Sincer: (Roxy, 7 Ave. at 50. 
Performances from 12 noon daily. Closing 
Fri., Apr. 6.)—AI Jolson’s excellent singing 
on the Vitaphone redeems a dull picture. 

Wines: (Criterion, B’way at 44.)—Fine 
photography of air battles, but a silly story. 
The following, if you run across them, are 

also recommended : “The Crowd”; “Drums of 

Love”; “Dressed to Kill”; “The Gaucho”; 
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“A Girl in Every Port’; ‘Czar Ivan the Ter- 


rible’; “The Last Command”; and “Sadie 
Thompson.”’ 

ART 
ANNUAL AcapEMy—Spring show of the 


National Academy of Design (Closing Sun., 
Apr. 8): Fine Arts Bldg., 215 W. 57. 
Open 10 a.m. to 6 p.M. weekdays; Sun., 
1:30 to 6 P.M. 

BuURCHFIELD—One who makes the ugly scene 
beautiful (Closing Sat., Apr. 7) : Montross 
Gallery, 26 E. 56. Open 9 a.m. to 6 P.M. 
weekdays. 

Ei Greco to Goya—Magnificent loan 
lection of masters (Closing Sat., Mar. 
Gallery D6, Metrepolitan Museum of 
Open 10 a.M. to 5 P.M. weekdays. 

FRENCH Masters—Some great pictures in a 


col- 
at: 
Art. 


loan exhibit: Durand-Ruel, 12 E. 57. Open 
9 A.M. to 6 P.M. weekdays. 

FRENCH MopEernN Art—The modernist influ- 
ence on furniture (Closing Sat., Mar. 31): 
Lord & Taylor, Fifth Ave. Open 9:30 
A.M. to 5 P.M. weekdays. 


INDEPENDENTS—Annual gathering of the un- 


trammelled (Closing Sat., Mar. 31): 
Waldorf-Astoria. Open 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
weekdays. 

Moperns—New museum dedicated to the 


living: New York University, 100 Wash. 
Sq. E. Open 9 a.m. to 10 p.m. weekdays. 
Peccy Bacon—Pastels and drawings by the 
American Hogarth: Intimate Gallery, Room 
303, Anderson Galleries, 489 Park Ave. (at 
59). Open 10 a.m. to 6 P.M. weekdays; 


Sun., 2 to 5 p.m. 
JacguEs ViLLon—Paintings, drawings and 
etchings: Brummer Galleries, ae oe. 57. 


Open 9 a.m. to 6 P.M. weekdays. 
Unknowns—Fifth show of unknowns selected 
by Demuth: Opportunity Gallery, Art 
Center, 65 E. 56. Open 9 a.m. to 6 P.M. 
weekdays. 
[Note that 
the Art 


the exhibition of costume art at 
Center will close Sat., Mar. 31.] 


MUSIC 


(Unless otherwise noted, performances begin 


at 3 and 8:30 p.m. Listing is chronological.) 
RECITALS 
Oscar ZirGLER—AI!l modern music. New 
School for Social Research, 465 W. 23, 
Fri. Eve., Mar. 30. 
SERGEI RACHMANINOFF—A_ master pianist 
again. Carnegie Hall, Sat. Aft., Mar. 31. 


Lea Lusosciutz—One of the more prominent 
violinistes. Carnegie Hall, Sun. Aft., 
Apr. 1. 

Victor WITTGENSTEIN—A 
with interesting material. 
Aft., Apr. 2. 

YoLANDA Mero anpd Paut KocHANnskiI— 
Intimate recital by an emiment pianiste and 


young pianist 
Town Hall, Mon. 


a ditto violinist. Steinway Hall, Tues. Aft., 
Apr. 3. 
Maset Garrison—Excellent American so- 


prano in an intimate recital. The Barbizon, 

140 E. 63, Tues. Eve., Apr. 3, at 9 p.m. 
Works OF Quinto MaGANInI—By Women’s 

University Glee Club and talented soloists. 


Engineering Auditorium, 25 W. 39, Tues. 
Eve., Apr. 3, at 8:45 p.m. 
ORCHESTRAS AND CHORUSES 
PHILHARMONIC—Toscanini conducting. Car- 


negie Hall, Fri. Aft., Mar. 30, at 2:30; 
Sat. Eve., Mar. 31. Metropolitan Opera 
House, Sun. Aft., Apr. 1. (Last concert 


this season.) 


New York Sympuony—Arbos conducting. 
Carnegie Hall, Fri. Eve., Mar. 30. Mecca 
Temple, Sun. Aft., Apr. 1. (Last concert 


this season.) 
FRIENDS OF Mustc—Bodanzky conducting. 
Town Hall, Sun. Aft., Apr. 1, at 4 p.m. 
PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA—Monteux  con- 
ducting. Carnegie Hall, Tues. Eve., Apr. 3. 
Detroir SyMPHONY OrcuEstra—Gabrilo- 
witsch conducting. Carnegie Hall, Thurs. 
Eve., Apr. 5; and Sat. Aft., Apr. 7, at 2:30 
(Bach St. Matthew Passion, with chorus 


and soloists). 
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OPERA 
METROPOLITAN Opera Company: (Perf 
ances begin at 2 and 8 p.m.)—Fri. Eve 
Mar. 30, “Andrea Chenier’: Sat. Mat 
Mar. 31, “Fidelio”; Sat. Eve., Mar 
“Tosca”; Sun. Eve., Apr. 1, Opera Concert 


Bamboschek conducting. (Schedule for late 
dates to be announced.) 


ON THE AIR 
N.Y. SymMpHoNny Concerts—Damrosch « 
ducting. Sat., Mar. 31, and Sat., Apr 
at 8 p.mM., over WJZ. 
LitTLE SyMPHONY OrRCHESTRA—Levitow con 


ducting. Sat., Mar. 31, and Sat., Apr. 7 
_at 9 p.M., over WOR. 
GopFREY LupLow—Violinist, Fri., Mar. 30 


and Fri., Apr. 6, at 8 P.M., over WIZ. 
JosEF Hormann—Pianist, Sun., Apr. 
9:15 p.m., over WEAF. 
JACQUES T H1BAuD—French 


lL, at 


violinist, Mon 


Apr. 2, at 9:30 p.m., over WEAF. 
MaseL Garrison—Soprano, Tues., Apr. 
at 9 p.m., over WOR. 
MapricaL Cr.us—Of Detroit, Fri., Apr. ¢ 
at 6:30 p.mM., over WJZ. 


SPORTS 
Hockey (PRoFEsSSIONAL)—If Rangers win 
play-off with Pittsburgh (or Detroit), they 
will play Boston for championship of 
American group Sun., Apr. 1, at Mad. Sq 
Garden, at 8:45 P.M. 


SeuasH TENNIS—(Matches start at 8 p.m 
National Open Championship tournament 
at Fraternity Clubs Bldg., Mad. Ave. at 38 
Eliminations, Sat., Mar. 31; semi-finals 


Tues., Apr. 3; and the finals Thurs., Apr. 5 

Inpoor Potro—(At Squadron A Armory, Mad 
Ave. at 94.) National Indoor Polo Cham 
pionships: Sat., Mar. 31, at 8:30 p.m 
Wed., Apr. 4, at 6:30 p.m.; and Sat., Apr 
7, at 8:30 p.m. Matches continue throug! 
Apr. 14. 

Boxinc—(At Mad. Sq. Garden. Preliminaries 
begin at 8:30 p.m.) Leo Lomski vs. Joe 


Sekyra, light-heavyweights, Fri., Mar. 30 
. No fights Fri., Apr. 6, on account oi 
circus. 


Fencrinc—(At Hotel Astor all day from 9 
A.M.) Intercollegiate Finals: Thurs. and 
Fri., Apr. 5-6; final matches and Inter- 
collegiate Fencing Assoc. Ball, Apr. ¢ 
8 P.M. 


OTHER EVENTS 


Auction—Part of the celebrated Cesnola 
lection of antiquities, from the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. Anderson Galleries, 
Park Ave. (at 59), Fri., Mar. 30, at 2 and 
8:15 p.m., and Sat., Mar. 31, at 2 P.M 
Collection of French and English furniture 
and objets d’art, from the Edith Kingdo: 
Gould estate, at the American Art Associa- 
tion, 30 E. 57, Fri. and Sat., Mar. 30 and 
31, at 2 p.m. ... The George M. Lamonte 
collection of woodcuts, engravings and etch 
ings, dating from the 15th century, Rey 
American Art Association, 30 E. 57, Wed 
Apr. 4, at 8:30 p.m. 

CostuME Bartit—Annual 
Society of Illustrators. 
Fri. Eve., Mar. 30. i 

Circus—The big spring event for the chi 
dren. Opening at Mad. Sq. Garden Thurs 
Apr. 5. Performances at 2 and & 
weekdays. 

DartMoutH Musicat Crtuss—Conce! 
be followed by a dance. At the Biltmor 
Mon., Apr. 2, at 8:30 P.M. 

LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS’ SHow—The ise 
beautiful and the surroundings that & 
with it: Arden Galleries, 460 Park ve 
(at 57). Open 9 a.m. to 5 P.M. wee! 
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ONLY AT BEST’S 


THE NEW 
COTTON 
UNDERSHIRT 
SWEATER 


Made in England 
Full fashioned 


e 


The colors are maize, 
rose, light blue, flesh, 
mauve, apple grcen, 
English red, and 


natural. 
» 


SIZES 34 TO 40 


MAIL ORDERS 
FILLED 





Tus little mercerized cotton sweater is the sensation of the year! It is exactly like 
those that were worn at Cap d’ Antibes, the famous French resort, last August, and 
is obtainable in America only at Best’s, ‘Smart women are choosing Antibes Shirts 
in every becoming color and wearing them for golf, tennis, riding, or any sports 
occasion. They are fast color and will wash beautifully. The price is only 5.00. 


Bodice top white crepe de chine skirts, 8.50. Leather belts, 2.95 


PARIS Dest & Co. LONDON 


Fifth Avenue at 35th St—N. Y. 
Palm Beach 
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“ How to handle wild men, and realty serious things like that’’ are some of the 
soul-secrets of a dvbutante, as told by Wluriel and overheard by Emily Post. 


FHIOW TO BEHAVE—THOUGH of DEBUTANTE 


is Muriel’s own account of the life of the debutante 
not the “wax=doll debutante that squeaked ‘Ma-ma’ 
if ever so lightly pressed, but the baby-doll of today who 


has a smooth working dynamo under her indestructible 








exterior, instead of a little squeak buried in the saw-dust. | | | 
ws NERA! 
/\nd Muriel prattles on of etiquette, not as preached in Naat =. 
the Big Blue Book, but as practised in her group: of balls i LA 
‘ ‘ Say a / 
and introductions, mens clothes, stay lines, and dancing = >— 


4 ee 


dummies, and the sirl who hasnt magnetic stag appeal.” 


Muriel tells it 
Emily Post writes it 


John t leld Se. illustrates it 


ana it appears 





in four issues of at least two stags 


of her own who are 


HARPER'S BAZAR rn 


Tox ay s the day = April number = hot off the press / 




















introduces the fan 
motif in its decora- 
tion. gold or silver 
kid trimmed with 
contrasting 
leather. 27.50 


fans are modern! --- 
and turandot the 
new evening slip- 
per with the 
jeweled clasp--- 





women’s shoes --- fourth floor 


SAKS-FIFTH AVENUE 


New York 
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THE TALK 


Notes and Comment 


GOOD share of the day, a 

man’s mental processes are en- 

tirely out of control and beside 
the point. Thus, riding downtown on 
a bus, we spent the whole journey of 
thirty blocks (as we later realized) 
trying to decide whether the young 
lady next to us was the author of the 
play manuscript she was reading, or 
was the typist for the author, or was a 
reader for a producer. As though it 
was any business of ours! Although 
the problem engrossed us, utterly, in the 
end all our conjecturing came to was 
the decision that the question was be- 
yond us, but that, the day being 
springlike and the lady being beauti- 
ful, we were prepared to make her an 
honorable proposal of marriage and get 
right to work arranging to have the 
play produced (it seemed to be a pretty 





good play, all about a head-waiter and 
a character named Sir Roger). Luckily 
the bus joggled fiercely just as we were 
about to speak, and we regained our 
normal poise and got off. 


F war,” said Secretary Kellogg, 
speaking of war, “is to be 
abolished, it must be through the con- 
clusion of a specific treaty solemnly 
binding the parties not to resort to war 
with one another.” If war, as prob- 
ibly even the Secretary realizes, is to 
de abolished, it must be through the 
mulation of Mark Twain, who at an 
rly age lost the desire to kill persons 

) whom he had not been properly in- 
duced. Judging from the latest 


reports of registration at the Citizens’ 
Military Training camps, many citi- 
zens continue to nourish the desire long 
past an early age: three times as many 
prospective soldiers are enrolled in the 
camps this year as last. That war is 
present in people’s minds is evident 





from the wide discussion of its pre- 
vention. That it is still regarded as a 
form of diversion is evident from the 
training-camp figures, which to us are 
more significant than the talk of 
treaties, however solemn, however 


specific. 


HE stimulation of native art by 

prize awards is as marvellous to us 
as the stimulation of native scalps by 
hair tonic. One thing we notice is that 
the art subjects are usually specified. 
The other day a large number of 
paintings of Texas wildflowers and 
Texas ranch life came to town, paint- 
ings which had sprung to canvas when 
Edgar B. Davis (who also stimulates 
native drama) offered several thousand 
dollars in prizes for Texan scenes. 
Another contest now raging was set in 
motion by a prize of twenty-five hun- 
dred dollars for the best novel which 
shall “in content and spirit interpret 


ae 
BIN 


the principles of vital Christianity.” 
We have a strong suspicion that a 
great deal of creative energy is yearly 
expended by artists interpreting one 


OF THE TOWN 


thing or another—whether it be wild- 
flowers or Christian principles—when 
it might better be expended in ex- 
pressing the artist’s own ideas, instead 
of the donor’s. 


N adventurer we know went to 

the midnight movies the other 
night at the Paramount. Of his ad- 
ventures inside the golden palace he 
told us little but of his issuance there- 
from at one o’clock in the morning, 
he told us this: that one of the ushers 
of the night watch, full armed and 
gaily caparisoned, sprang at him from 
behind a pillar of chrysoprase and 
porphyry and thrust a newspaper into 
his hand. Across the top of the paper 
was a small yellow slip which said: 
“Good morning! Please accept this 
copy of the New York Times with the 
compliments of the Paramount The- 





atre.” Our startled friend took it, but 
did not know what to do with it. 
Finally, after wandering about the 
lobby with it under his arm, trying to 
find a grapefruit, a strip of bacon, and 
a cup of coffee to go with it, he con- 
ceived the idea of returning it to the 
Times office, which luckily was just 
across the street. 


A Grateful Mother 


CHARMING young school 
teacher who has classes of chil- 
dren of about eight and nine in a 
school in the Bronx tells this story: 
Recently a mother called to discuss her 
daughter’s work and behavior. These 
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were reported to be excellent and the 
parent departed in fine humor. The 
next day the little girl tripped up to 
the teacher’s desk and handed her a 
bundle with the word that it came 
from her mother. The _ teacher 
thanked her and began to unwrap it. 
Then she put it away hastily in a desk 
drawer. It was a bottle of Scotch. 


Count Keyserling Again 

HEN Count Keyserling was in 

town there was much talk about 
certain written which, 
everyone heard, were sent to persons 
who were to entertain him, reception 
committees and the like—this so that 
his hosts would understand his foibles 
and be able to do the thing right. Un- 
til this week we had never seen a copy 
of these suggestions but a set has now 


instructions 


come into our possession and, espe- 
cially in these days when anyone may 
be confronted with the problem of 
meeting a visiting lecturer, we think 
it important enough to print verbatim: 


MEMORANDA RE 

Count HERMANN KEyYSERLING 

The following will help you to un- 
derstand Count Keyserling’s prefer- 
ence better than anything else. 

He is a charming and fascinating 
guest as long as his wishes are con- 
sidered, but when they are disregarded 
he becomes upset and this reacts on his 
speaking ability. Any further infor- 
mation which you would like to have 
will be given with a great deal of 
pleasure. 

The Count dislikes sightseeing. He 
dreads his room overheated. He never 
attends theatres, concerts, or the like. 
He never attends afternoon or tea 
parties. He would like to walk from 
two to four hours a day away from 
the heart of the city. 

He never sees anyone later than six 
hours before a lecture. He must have 
a lectern or pulpit on the platform to 
keep his material on. He does not dine 
before a lecture. However, half an 
hour before he is to go on the platform 
he would like to have served a strong 
cup of coffee and a sandwich of roast 
beef or chicken (white meat). 

He does not care to meet anyone 
after closing his lecture. He wishes 
to leave the platform and the audi- 
torium immediately for the home of 
his host, or for the place where a sit- 
ting-down supper will be served, if 
he is to meet anyone later in the even- 


ing. 





“Square boxes, square boxes. 


He is nervously and physically ex- 
hausted after finishing a lecture. If 
he is to meet anyone after his lecture, 
he would enjoy doing so at somebody’s 
home under the following conditions: 
He prefers to have an opportunity to 
change his clothes. Secondly, he is 
famished and must eat immediately 
after a lecture. Therefore he does not 
want to meet anyone unless he can 
have a sitting-down supper at which he 
will be served French wines or cham- 
pagne. The champagne or French 
wine may be served him in his room 
with a supper if it can’t be served in 
public. 

If he does not have to talk with any- 
one after his lecture, he does not need 
the wine or champagne, but he must 
have the supper. The following is a 
quotation from one of Count Keyser- 
ling’s letters to us: “Champagne is 
what helps me best to get over the 
nervous strain produced by a lecture. 
But if this can’t be had, then good 
claret (French red wine) will do. I 
cannot stand German wines and strong 
spirits like whiskey and short drinks.” 
Later he said that he did not care for 
cordials, 

He is delighted to attend dinner 
parties and luncheons to meet interest- 
ing people. ‘The Count refuses to at- 
tend dinners with men only. 

He raw fruit, salad, 
vegetables, etc. 

He eats no vegetables except po- 
tatoes (boiled or mashed). He cannot 


cannot eat 


eat ice cream or sweets, and nothing 


heavy or spicy. He lives chiefly on 
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Always squares! 
How about some rounds—ain’t we only human?” 


fresh fish and fresh oysters, dozens of 
them on the half shell, and beef, lamb, 
and white meat of fowl. 

He enjoys riding in an open motor 
when possible. He loves fresh air and 
lots of it, and enjoys the coldest tem- 
peratures. 

Count Keyserling is six feet four 
inches tall. 

He has absolutely no geographic 
sense. It would appear that he would 
be lost in his own home. He becomes 
extremely nervous with fear of not 
being met at station when he arrives. 
He must be taken to the station and 
placed inside his Pullman or parlor 
chair car. The Pullman conductor or 
train conductor should be spoken to 
about Count Keyserling. Please do 
not trust this to the colored porter. He 
is helpless as far as tickets, baggage, 
etc., are concerned. 

Count Keyserling enjoys very much 
being in company of young people- 
providing girls or women predominate. 

The following are suggestions for 
a late supper after lecture :—Nothing 
fried. Beef, lamb, or other fresh meat 
served hot or cold in generous portion. 
If possible, a dozen raw oysters on th: 
half shell—but only if fresh ones can 
Mashed _ potatoes, and 
other ku- 


be secured. 
cheeses—Camembert or 
ropean cheeses. 

Can you be of any assistance in con- 
nection with his laundry? Immediate- 
ly upon his arrival will you inquire «s 
to whether you can take care of his 
laundry for him, and only take it pro- 
viding the laundry can return it 
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m within the time of his stay in the 


tier 
\. 


Arre sted 


f ipo proud driver of one of the 
new Fords was hailed sharply by 

policeman on Sixth Avenue. “Pull 

r to the curb!” commanded the 
ficer. The surprised gentleman, pos- 
tive he had done nothing wrong, 
beyed. “‘What’s the trouble?” he 
isked anxiously, as the officer strolled 
over to him. The cop examined the car 
closely and thoroughly. “Nothin’,” he 
said finally. “TI just wanted to look her 
over.” With a genial wave he went 
back to his post. 


Dancing with the Daffodils 


E were served tea, a sandwich 
and an éclair by a Junior 
League girl at the Flower Show last 
week. Having mislaid our newspaper 







ASS TEEED 









clipping giving the facts of the show, 
we did not know why we were being 
served tea by a Junior League girl. 
Neither, it came out, did she. But, she 
told us, so many had made the same in- 
quiry she would find out for us. In a 
moment she was back, enlightened and 
radiant, to say that it was for the bene- 
fit of the New York League of Girls’ 
Clubs. 

The reputation of the Flower Show 
as perhaps the swankiest of all our 
annual expositions grows each year. 
Here, on old-fashioned gardens or on 
lone blossoms, are the names of people 
as thrilling to the thousands as the 
blooms themselves. Thus beauty is 
combined with importance and one 
may see, joined in a single orchid, 
loveliness, the name of a distinguished 
person, and a value as much as three 
thousand dollars per petal. We won- 
dered that there were not more guards 
and followed eagerly a tawdry gentle- 


~ 


man whom we suspected of being a 
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Cunt, 
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HORSE WHIPPING THE MASHE| 


A MORAL LESSON ENG. BY JOHN HELD UR 
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shop- or flower-lifter. How, we won- 
dered, would he manage to make away 
with a plant: He came to a halt be- 
fore a field of blue flowers. ‘‘What,’ 
he said to us with a gentle smile, 
“what is lovelier than delphinium!” 

‘There were several disappointments: 
the most beautiful sweet pea of all was 
named the “Kansas City,” and the 
tulip of honor, named after Lind- 
bergh’s mother, was not called simply, 
as it should have been, Evangeline 
Lindbergh, but Mrs. Evangeline Lind- 
bergh. ‘Therefore we kept avoiding the 
other names for fear we should come 
upon a girlishly lovely blossom called 
the Mr. George L. Stultz and Wife. 
Greatest disappointment of all was the 
amaryllis of which we wrote poetry in 
our youth, thinking it was delicate and 
fragile like sweet alyssum. It turns 
out to be similar in appearance to a 
saxophone. 

Still it was a delightful visit and 
ve believe the show to be an important 
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« |. . more, even, than mere 
emissary. Perhaps I should 
call this man the ambassador 
of good will from our western 
distributors of Glyco Prod- 
ucts.” 


institution of our New York springs 
if only because it obviously makes a 
young man’s, and a young lady’s, 
fancy lightly turn, after a winter time 
of parties, to thoughts of love-in-a- 
mist. We saw one star-eyed matron 
who, we know, inhabits a little apart- 
ment where there is no soil to till at 
all, purchase four dollars worth of 
marigold seeds and asters, larkspur and 
nasturtiums for which she can have 
no possible use. This sent us gaily 
out into traffic believing it to be a city 
of sweetness and light. 


Hard Times 


N Broadway they are telling of a 

small-time vaudevillian whose 
funds were very low but who finally 
got a booking for three weeks of one- 
night stands in the West. He had filled 
only three of the engagements when 
this telegram came from the booking 
agent: “Balance of time all off on ac- 
count premature closings. Really very 
sorry.” To this the veteran trouper 
sent this philosophic response: “Okay. 
Send loaf of bread.” 


Bagdad-on-the-Subway 


HE trail of O. Henry is growing 
dim we found in conscientiously 
picking it out the other day through 
the streets and squares in which he lived 
and about which he wrote so many 


His favorite region, out of 


stories. 
which he rarely adventured (it is re- 
corded that the farthest north he ever 
walked was the corner of Seventy- 
second Street and the Drive, where 
he said to a companion, “Haven’t 


we passed Peekskill yet?”) was 
that bounded roughly by Gram- 
ercy Park, Madison and Union 


Squares and Third Avenue. It seems 
a little strange that some society of 
sentimentalists not invaded this 
district with its memorials and 
plaques, but the fact is there is nothing 
to protect any of the O. Henry 
haunts from the careless pickaxe of 
improvement. Nothing, unless you 
count an unlabelled portrait of him in 
the lobby of the Hotel Caledonia in 
West Twenty-sixth Street. This is 
the place where eighteen years ago in 
June he was stricken with the illness 
that caused his death. 

Unlike even the house in Washing- 
ton Square where the minor poet, Alan 
Seeger, lived, the house most com- 
monly associated with the minstrel 
of the Big Town of Razzle Dazzle 
bears no tangible remembrance of 
him. It is at 55 Irving Place, and the 
two rooms he had are now occupied 
by the Medical Department of the 
Workmen’s Circle. The curator of 
the O. Henry tradition here seemed 
to be a blonde young lady busied with 
papers and petitions of sad-eyed work- 
men sitting on benches outside a rail- 


has 





ing. She had 
heard that QO 
Henry once lived 
here a sightse ‘TS 
drop in occasion- 
ally — but that 
was all. 

Our experience 
was likewise iron- 
ical at what is now 

the Van Clede Ho- 
tel, a dark building 
with a sign reading “A 
Good Place to Eat,” in East 
Fifteenth Street. Until 
eight years ago it was the Hote! 
America. This was the setting 

for the story “The Gold That 
Glittered,” and O. Henry adorned 


the place with the tradition that 
here many a South and Central 
American revolution was conceived. 
It is no longer the headquarters 


of “generalissimos and imperators” 
but the present manager remem- 
bered the legend. He was obviously 
puzzled, however, when we asked 
about O. Henry, and finally sug- 
gested that perhaps we meant Henry 
George who once lived at a hotel a 
few doors away. 

Next we visited the ancient beer 
hall which O. Henry called “Old 
Munich” and where his famous story 
“The Halberdier of the Little Rhein- 
schloss” was laid. It used to ramble 
from Third Avenue en- 
trance around to another entrance on 
East Seventeenth Street, a dusky hal! 
heavy with rafters and studded with 
tankards and steins. The Third Ave- 
nue entrance we found has been aban- 
doned, quite recently, and through dim 
windows we gazed at two melancholy 
faucets dripping water slowly in a 
bare room. The old restaurant re- 
mains, however, and you go in the 
curious Seventeenth Street entrance to 
find the rafters and the tankards intact. 
Here the tradition is preserved in the 
recollection of the son of the man 
who ran the place in the writer’s day. 
He pointed out to us a little table for 
two set before a great fireplace. “O. 
Henry used to sit there,” he said. 
“His favorite drink,” he added 
solemnly, “was the Scotch highball.” 

Our adventure ended there. There 


an ornate 


are other places, but somehow we 
didn’t have the heart to be met }} 
strange stares and vague replies. We 
do not advocate making a museum 
the district, but some society might 
least give out souvenir blotters, t! 
one might remember the addresses. 
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Signal Bells 
FFICIALS and employees of the 


elevated ride of course for noth- 
ng and have but to show their pass 
to the change man. They may then un- 
hook a chain which lets them on to the 
platform. ‘There have been instances 
of persons crashing this chain at the 
Tremont Avenue station of the Third 
Avenue “L” when the agent is not 
looking. Now he has circumvented 
them. He has hung two cow-bells on 
the chain and when anyone unhooks it, 
they jangle. 


Air Made Easy 


HE aviation industry now has a 

Fifth Avenue address, No. 535, 
which is the office of a sort of air 
brokerage concern known as Air Asso- 
ciates, Inc. This development is not 
strange, the country having become 
air-conscious and hence susceptible to 
sales methods. At the Fifth Avenue 
clearing house—which is really on 
Forty-fourth Street around the corner 
—you can step right in quite casually 
and buy anything from a pair of gog- 
gles to a cabin monoplane. The idea 
of such a thing produces a tingling 
sensation in the passers- 
by, and a small crowd is 
always peering in 
at the window— 
to see aviation 
plain, 

We noticed the 
olace and stepped 
in the other morn-_ ——— 
ing to get the latest 
news on what it 
costs to fly. A pro- 
peller standing in one 
corner, a model of 
the plane Bleriot flew 
icross the Channel, a 
fying suit such as the 
one Lindbergh wears, 
some beoks and maps, 
comprised the visible 
issets of the business 
—but there was the 
feeling that the sky 
was the limit, and we 
Were interested to d 
learn that the com- LEOnNR2D 
pany maintains the Dove 
largest hangar at 
Curtiss Field and that 
they actually have 
new models there which they 
demonstrate and sell on the 
spot, without delay, and that 





they are selling them at the rate 
of about eight a month. The 
cheapest plane to be had costs six 
hundred and _ ninety-five dollars, 
shipped in knock-down form from 
Chicago. It is a single-seated sport 
monoplane, and you have to put it to- 
gether yourself. The cheapest ap- 
proved biplane costs seventeen hundred 
and fifty dollars D.O.F. (delivered 
on field). Then come commercial- 
type ships from twenty-six to thirty- 
eight hundred, and from there up the 
price varies largely with the type of 
motor. A Wright motored plane (un- 
til you have which you better not try 
the Atlantic) doesn’t come any lower 
than seventy-five hundred dollars. 
Then come the cabin monoplanes 
(which are distinctly an American 
product) from twelve to sixteen thou- 
sand. 

It takes the average man ten hours 
in the air to learn to fly, and the in- 
struction costs approximately three 
hundred dollars, When the novice 
has satisfied the inspector of the field 
and has passed the examination, he is 
given a private license from the De- 
partment of Commerce, which means 
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he may take his friends flying but is 
not allowed to take anyone for hire, 
or fly across the state border. Twenty 
cents a mile is not an impossible figure 
if you own a small plane and op- 
erate it yourself. 

For confirmed groundlings, the 
company sells two-foot models of the 
Spirit of St. Louis. They cost ten 
dollars and fit easily into one’s living- 
room and scheme of living. 


Mad 


BRIDGE player about town was 
playing at a very nice club when 

his partner, for reasons we shall not 
attempt to go into, threw all his thir- 
teen cards at him. This insulted Mr. 
Jones, as we shall call him, and he left 
the room. Flushed and nervous, he 
paced about, and in so doing came upon 
one of the board of governors. He 
told him what had happened and de- 
manded that some sort of action be 
taken. “My good fellow,” said the 
governor, who was not one of the 
more dynamic governors, “how fortu- 
nate that you were not playing quoits!”’ 
—TuHeE New Yorkers 











“And one more question. What is your hobby?” 
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“Say, Mrs. Van Sant, the exterminator’s here.” 
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THE POLITICAL OUTLOOK 


(By Our Own Political Correspondent) 
ASHINGTON, D.C., March 


16—At the present writing it 

now (that is to say, at the 
present writing ) looks as if the nom- 
‘nee of the Democratic party at Hous- 
ton would be a member of the Demo- 
cratic party in good standing. ‘This 
pretty definitely eliminates Herbert 
Hoover from consideration as_ the 
standard bearer for the Democrats. 

Of course, politics is a game that 
makes bedfellows strange, and as 
Mark Hanna once put it, “anything 
can happen between now and the con- 
vention at Houston.” However, as a 
result of the clearing of the atmos- 
phere at the Jackson Day dinner here 
in January several developments seem 
importantly outstanding: 

1—Abraham Lincoln is definitely 
out of the race for the presidency. 

2—Vermont is safely in the Taft 
column, no matter who the nominee 
1S. 

3—Minnesota, heretofore in the 
doubtful column, will probably swing 
to Governor Smith of New York as a 
result of the removal of Mrs. Smith’s 
appendix. 

The latter development is an apt 
illustration of the devious and startling 
ways in which the trend of politics, 
especially in a campaign year, can be 
influenced by apparently significant 
incidents. It was just such an incident 
that cost Charles Evans Hughes the 


presidency in 1916. Campaigning in 


California, Mr. Hughes announced 
his intention of making a speech about 
the climate. Hiram Johnson and other 
California leaders conversant with the 
situation on the Coast were enthusias- 
tic over this idea, especially in view of 
the fact that at that particular time 
there was a rumor that President Wil- 
son, the Democratic nominee, had told 
Colonel House, the other Democratic 
nominee, that the San Francisco fire 
of 1906 was not really a fire at all, 
but an earthquake. 

“By all means make the speech,” 
said the leaders to Hughes, but they lit- 


tle knew their Hughes. It so happened 


l 


that the Republican nominee had got 
the idea into his head that the Cali- 
fornia climate was terrible, and so at 
Sacramento one day he made his now 
famous speech. 

“As for the climate of California, 
my friends,” said Mr. Hughes, “I wish 
to say that it is terrible and if I am 


elected President I shall have it 
stopped.” 

Johnson had thought Hughes was 
going to PRAISE the climate! 

Well, as a result of that seemingly 
trivial speech California went Demo- 
cratic and Charles 
Hughes joined the 
ranks of those who f 
have missed the office 
of Chief Execu- 
tive by a_ hair’s 
breadth. ‘To this day 
Mr. Hughes hates 


all climates. 
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wiseacres, Governor Smith could over- 
come all these obstacles in a moment 
by becoming a Protestant. If, while 
becoming a Protestant, he could also 
manage to become a Jew while at the 
same time remaining a Catholic, the 
political experts feel that he would be 
an extremely hard man to beat. It is an 
old political axiom, coined by 
Mark Hanna, that a man with 
the support of the Catholics, 
Protestants and Jews be- 

hind him is always a 
hard man to beat. 





Smith would 
not get the Mo- 
hammedan vote. 





Now, in the case 
of Minnesota and 
Governor Smith it 
is necessary to re- 
member that this 
state is the home of 
the Doctors Mayo, 
world famous sur- 
geons. Surgery is 
the third largest in- 
dustry in Minne- 
sota. It is considered 
a disgrace in Min- 
nesota if a man ar- oN 
rives at his major- *r 
ity without having had his appendix and 
two or three of his tonsils removed. 

Consequently, when the news spread 
that Mrs. Smith had lost her appendix 
a great wave of sympathy and fellow- 
feeling swept Minnesota. It was just 
a case of the breaks being with the 
Smith cohorts. It was nothing that 
even the most sagacious political man- 
ager could have arranged. It just hap- 
pened. If Providence had ordained 
that the tonsils of one of the Hoover 
boys should start acting up at this time, 
necessitating an operation in_ the 
Hoover family, Minnesota might to- 
day be in the Hoover camp, or at least 
equally divided between the Smith and 
Hoover factions. 


T is now generally conceded that 

nobody objects to Al Smith on ac- 
count of his being a Catholic. Those 
in the know are authorities for the 
statement that religious prejudice has 
entirely disappeared in the United 
States since the Klan unmasked. Those 
who still object to the New York Gov- 
ernor do so on other grounds, chief 
among which may be mentioned (a) 
his wetness, (b) the fact that he wears 
a brown derby and (c) the fact that 
he is a Sockem of Tammany Hall. 

In the opinion of the political 






This vote will Zo 
to Vice-President 
Dawes anyhow, 
because he smokes 





a pipe that is al- 


most as funny-look- 

ing as the hookahs 

smoked by Moham- 

VU medans. This creates 
+ 


a bond of sympathy be- 

tween him and them, and 

you rarely find a Mohammedan 
who is not a great Dawes fan. 

As for the brown derby issue, the 
Smith advisors feel that whatever sup- 
port the Governor may lose as a result 
of the activities of those opposed to 
brown derbies will be more than offset 
by the support he will receive from the 
brown felt states, which produce the 
raw material for the country’s supply 
of brown derbies. These states are 
Wyoming, Idaho and Montana. The 
derbies are made of felt, made in turn 
of wool taken from the felt-sheep that 
roam the plains of these states in vast 
herds. ‘The popularization of the 
brown derby by Al Smith has of course 
brought prosperity to the brown felt 
country and the derby growers are for 
Smith, to a man. ‘The sheep are, of 
course, against Smith. Naturally, they 
resent having their plains-roaming 
interrupted periodically by predatory 
ranchers who sneak up behind them 
and snip off bunches of their wool to 
make into brown derbies. “The prob- 
lem here is that the sheep have the bal- 
lot in Idaho, Wyoming and Montana, 
because these states are very progressive 


and realized long ago that the enfran- 


chisement of the sheep was only a mat- 
ter of simple justice. However, the 
Smith managers are not disconcerted. 
Oh, they’re disconcerted a little, you 
know, but not to such an extent that a 
good night’s sleep won’t fix them up. 

Now let us recapitulate. As a re- 
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sult of the situation which your cor- 
respondent has attempted to outline for 
the benefit of the reader not versed in 
politics, we have these developments: 

1—President Coolidge’s refusal to 
be a candidate. 

2—Wall Street. 

3—East Fifty-eighth Street, be- 
between Second and Third Avenues. 
(Tell Dan you’re a friend of Frank 
Sullivan. ) 

4—Will Hays. 

It is an open secret that President 
Coolidge feels that the White House 
has served his purpose. ‘Twenty years 
ago, Calvin Coolidge decided that he 
wished to become postmaster at Plym- 
outh, Vt., and with true New Eng- 
land persistence he set about to achieve 
his ambition. History records his suc- 
cess. Member of the Massachusetts 
legislature, Lieutenant Governor of 
the Commonwealth, Governor, Vice- 
President, President, and now the goal 
is practically achieved. For it is an- 
other open secret that Herbert Hoover, 
in exchange for Mr. Coolidge’s sup- 
port, has promised to appoint Mr. 
Coolidge postmaster at Plymouth, thus 
realizing the ambition of the man who 
forty years ago was a sturdy, barefoot 
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boy in overalls, with cheek of tan, on 
a Vermont farm. In what other coun- 
try save Czechoslovakia could such a 
phenomenon as this occur? 

In view of all this we may assume 
with safety that on the eighth ballot at 
Houston, Alfred E. Smith will have 
610 ballots, or only 126 ballots short 
of the two-thirds necessary to nomina- 
tion. 
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On the fifteenth ballot it will be 
very warm, and a great many of the 
delegates will wonder whether Nome, 
Alaska, would not have been a wiser 
choice for a convention scheduled for 
late June. On the sixteenth and suc- 
ceeding ballots many of the delegates 
will leave the hall for the purpose of 
getting cold—or any kind of—drinks. 

Now the policy to be adopted by the 
Smith managers here is obvious to any- 
body at all familiar with the inner 
workings of party conventions. Their 
strategy will be to promote thirst 
among the delegates of the opposing 
factions while at the same time taking 
care that the thirsts of the friendly 
delegates are promptly and thoroughly 
quenched. This process needs lots of 
ice water. 

The carrying-out of this strategy 
is in the hands of two groups of func- 
tionaries known to politics as “quench- 
ers” and “salters.”” The quenchers, as 
the name would indicate, take care of 
the thirst quenching. The salters are 
clever fellows whose job it is to in- 
gratiate themselves with the enemy 
delegates and then slip salt into the 
enemy beer, thus causing a thirst that 
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salt fish such as mackerel and herring 
which, with all the wiles and arts jn 
their power, they attempt to force 
upon their unsuspecting victims. Some- 
times shrewd politicians employ beau- 
tiful women to ply the opposition dele- 
gates with salt fish. 

I figure that under these conditions, 
with Minnesota safe and with the 
proper sort of weather, Alfred EF. 
Smith ought to be nominated for the 
Presidency at about half past four 
o’clock. 

Always, however, we must bear in 
mind the uncertainty of politics. As 
Mark Hanna said to Boies Penrose, “I 
care not who makes a nation’s laws, 
if you’ll be my red, red rose.” 

—FRANK SULLIVAN 


OUR OWN PROSCRIPTION LIST 
A pox on all the popinjays 
Who, pressed for table talk, resort 
To memories of the golden days 
When gin was ninety cents a quart! 


MANHATTAN: I am from the great 
open spaces and do not understand the 
New York female. 

The other night 








inordinately 


two 
GEORGIA cosmetized _ girls 
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keeps these delegates out of the con- 
vention hall at important crises such 
as for instance the nominating of Al 
Smith. Meanwhile the well-quenched 
Smith delegates are safely inside the 
hall, putting over their program un- 
hampered and unimpeded, gazing out 
of the windows occasionally to watch 
with amusement the frantic efforts of 
William G. McAdoo to rid his sub- 
alterns of the effects of the thirst- 
provoking salt. 

The salters are also equipped with 






stopped me. One 
said: “Hey, Bud- 
dy, gotta match?” 
I told her my 
name was_ not 
Buddy and that | 
didn’t like to be 
addressed without 
a formal introduc- 
tion. She ex- 
claimed to her 
friend, “Well, for 
crying out loud, 
Mazie, we _ sure 
picked up some 
bozo!” Her friend 
replied, “And how, 
baby.” Would like 
to know whether 
these strange re- 
marks were complimentary to me or de- 
rogatory. Pp. D.—Letter in the Daily 
News. 


They were complimentary to you. 
Any remark would be. 


BAD NEWS 


The mental girl whose thoughts deter, 
Whose kith and kin approve her; 

I love her not who can not err— 
She with no sin to move her. 

Good Lord! She asked if I’d prefer 
Al Smith to win or Hoover! 


—F. H. 
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“Aw, quit honkin’ yer horn, ya slob! Can’t ya see I’m in trouble?” 


METROPOLITAN MONOTYPES 


IT TAKES ALL KINDS 
TO MAKE A TOWN LIKE OURS. 


HERE is, for instance, The Anglomaniac. 
If he should ever say, ““This is my own, my native 
land,” 

His inflection would not be that for which his forefathers 
died. 

He is constantly making cracks at the government, 

Whilst stating his small expectations of a country 

Where only the riff-raff go in for politics, 

And he delights to point out that the English subjects of 
a monarchy 

Have twice as much freedom today as the descendants of 
those revolutionists 

Who made such a fuss about it. 

All the Anglomaniac’s apparel comes straight from Bond 
Street, 

And his accent would, except under undue excitement, 
fool even Sir Esme Howard. 

He used to be up against it when his boots gave out, 

But the British cobblers send salesmen over now, thank 
God! 

He wears a monocle, thinks Staten Island should be 
renamed the Isle of Wight, 

And considers it disgusting that our restaurants serve 
flounder for sole. 

He always wears a muffler, carries a wooden stemmed 
umbrella, and would be overjoyed to be caught 
in a fog. 

Although he may never have put his leg over a horse, he 
is full of talk about Melton Mowbray and the Grand 
National. 

He snoops about looking for a good Stilton cheese 

And curses a climate which prevents its citizens from 
drinking port. 

He would no more miss his tea than he would call a biscuit 
. cracker, 

And if jam is left off his breakfast tray 


The pantry hears about it at once. 

In spite of all the money spent on advertising our de luxe 
trains 

He considers travel in this country little short of barbarous. 

After getting home from dear old London 

It is some time before he can readily make change in 
American money. 

He reads all the English novels before they are published 
abroad 

And could have told you about Michael Arlen six months 
before anybody here had heard of him. 

He calls motion pictures the cinema and applauds the 
briefest flash of a Horse Guard. 

He clipped from the papers all the verse written recently 
about ‘Thomas Hardy. 

He swears by Punch for true humour, and subscribes to 
all the English magazines, including the Pink ?Un. 

When he recovers a hundred dollars on a lost Burberry 
which cost him six guineas in London 

He thinks that he has been cheated by the insurance 
company. 

He would feel naked without spats. 

He dislikes extremely any application of the term 
“protestant” to the Church of England 

And will sit up all night, if necessary, arguing that the 
Anglicans 

Had delegates at the Council of Nicaea. 

The Anglomaniac is a perfectly harmless old thing, 

And when he sticks nobly to English cigarettes, in spite of 
their atrocity, 

He is downright pathetic. 

It certainly is too bad that the British income tax law is 
such 

That he can’t stay over there more than six months at a 
time. 


Ir TAKES ALL KINDS 


TO MAKE A TOWN LIKE OURS, 


—Bartrp LEONARD 


SS 


“You know, 1 don’t care 
for women. I guess Pm 
@ man’s woman.” 
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SUGGESTIONS 


For FittinGc THost Heavy Pauses 
IN THE CONVERSATION WHICH ARE 
Bounp to Occur AT THE Best 
PARTIES 

I—The Acrid: 
G. A’MIGH Ty! 
got anything to say? Do you 
@ mean to tell me that here are 
as many as ten people, presumably with 
enough brains to be able to get up and 
dress themselves in the morning and 
make a certain amount of money dur- 
ing the week, or spend it, and not one 
single littke word or even cough or 
grunt can they summon up to shatter 
this dumb, stupid, gibbering, profound- 
ly vapid interlude of appalling witless- 
ness that has suddenly overtaken them? 


Has no one 


At this stage of our civilization it 
really does seem as if human animals 
should be able to maintain a certain 
interchange of ideas without suddenly 
coming to a dead stop, or is it impos- 
sible for any of this brilliant gathering 





















to develop an argument intelligently? 


Huh? What say? 


2—The Imaginative: 

Well, did I ever tell you the story 
about my Aunt Hattie who found a 
hippopotamus in her apartment: She 
was an elderly lady with a transfor- 
mation and coming home one early 
morning from a round of the night 
clubs she heard something reading 
aloud in the living-room. ‘This nat- 
urally rather surprised her, but think- 
ing nothing of it, she went on out to 
the ice-box in the kitchenette to get a 
cold snack. It turned out afterwards 
that there had been a fire earlier in the 
evening and the apartment house had 
burned down, so that was why she 
found herself out in Forty-eighth 
Street with nothing but a toothbrush. 
The hippopotamus was just put in to 
get you interested in the story. Now 
you tell one. 


3—The Love-Lorn: 

Of course, I realize that it is impos- 
sible to admit before all of you that 
my eyes have been simply starting out 
of my head all evening at the vision 
of that lady sitting across the room, 
who, believe me, is some looker. 
What’s that? I’m so sorry, I didn’t 
quite catch the name? Oh, Mrs. Ali- 
garter! Well, Mrs. Aligarter, I cer- 
tainly have taken an awful flop for 
you all of a sudden. My love and de- 
votion—are—as—deep as the O— 
shun! Kid, I mean it! Where did you 
come from, baby dear, out of the 
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everywhere—The trouble is we're 
both married and these things are so 
very difficult to arrange. I’m getting 
old too, and I brush my hair over a 
bald spot. I gather that that scrubby 
looking sap sitting next to you is your 


husband. Oh dear! 


4—The Ingenious: 

I know a good game! All you peo- 
ple go into the other room, or—oh, | 
know—all of you go home—that’s 
much better. Then [Il put the host 
and hostess in the clothes closet and 
lock the door and sit down comfort- 
ably before the fire and drink up al] 
the rest of the party. How’s that? Or, 
oh, I know—let’s get a nice little 
junior size guillotine and chop off 
everybody’s head. [T'll be the execu- 
tioner. What a lot of jolly fun we 
could have! Or, is anybody here a 
chemist—let’s think up new poisons 
and make them, and then you all eat 
them. You’re bound to die in such 
funny positions. And I do think there’s 
nothing for clearing the atmospher 
like a good hearty laugh. 


5—The Benevolent: 

Well, at least we can take up a col- 
lection for something, can’t we! Let’s 
take up a collection for the Verbally 
Indigent, the Congenitally Dull, the 
Friends of Friends of Friends of 
Friends of you all that you all know 
so well and I don’t. That would 


start the ball rolling. Or w 
could gather a_ pretty penny to- 


gether for the host to get some really 
good liquor with; there’s a little tov 
much Valspar in 
mine. Or _ there’s 
the Association for 
the Amelioration of 
Just-Sitters; or the 
Pain-in-the-Back-of- 
the-Neck Society 

but you’ve contrib- 
uted to that already. 
Anyway, we should 
do something with 
all this time we have 
on our hands. ‘There 
are a whole lot of old 
and broken - down 


thumb - twiddlers— 

A and I guess you all 
Ly) know how they got 
that way —and yt 

think it would be a 


mighty fine and hu- 
mane thing to en- 
dow a home for them 
right now. You 
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Lhe Meditative: 
You didn’t offer me any penny, but 
m just thinking. I suppose it’s rea- 
le, sitting up behind a starched 
rt front, trying to look human. Yet 
I’m sure that most of you have been 
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7 never can tell when it may not be your 


























HOUSE-CLE ANING 


getting into a peck of trouble about 
something or other lately, only you 
won’t tell. To hear all about that 
would be the only thing that would 
really interest me. To be sure, you 
all look rather excessively common- 
place, but then the things that do go 
on, as Kraft-Ebbing and Stekel tell 


us—which is borne out by most of the 


latest realistic fiction. Or is it really 
true that nothing much has ever hap- 
pened to you or ever will happen? I 
should hate to think that! Well, 
silence is mystery. . . . Ho-ho-ho- 
HUM! The physicians say it’s physio- 
logically good for one to yawn. Ho- 
ho-ho-HUM! 

—WILLIAM RosE BENET 
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THE MORAL TALE OF 
PRINTING-HOUSE SQUARE 


Long ago, within the city, 

Ere the cornices grew gritty, 

Bloomed an innocently pretty « 
Little Square. 


It had taken its beginning 

Where the carriages were spinning 

By St. Paul’s—and was of Sinning 
Unaware. 


But alas for virtue holy! 

And its ending melancholy! 

With intentions fell and lowly, 
(Now prepare! ) 


Came the journalists, proposing 

With their blandishments imposing, 

That they take up their composing 
On the Square. 


(So the ruffian entices 

With deliberate devices 

Till the maiden sacrifices— 
Ah, Beware! ) 


It was Printing-House they named it, 
While the Populace exclaimed it 
Was a title which defamed it 

As a square. 


Saying, “What! That appellation? 
It’s a foe to reputation! 
It’s a gross exaggeration, 

And a snare!” 


Thus they reckoned it immoral, 

Like a jade with lips of coral, 

And they taught it how to quarrel 
And to swear. 


And it sank with glee infernal 

To edition bi-diurnal; 

There were journalists supernal 
Everywhere. 


Ah, the wailing and the gnashing! 

Ah, the headlines thrown a-smashing! 

Ah, the journalists a-dashing 
Everywhere! 


It is thus that Sin disgraces 
The ungodly, and replaces 
Lovely Virtue with the traces 


Of Despair. 


Then the journalists grew sated, 

Their activities abated— 

And they shamelessly vacated— 
Left it bare. 


Ah, the true and tragic fable 

Of a life disreputable! 

They sneaked far as they were able 
From the Square. 


sis. The gover- 


nor’s a bit thyroid 
L oday.’ r 
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In this atmosphere subduing, 

Its extravagances ruing, 

It began anew, pursuing 
Homely care. 


And it raised a little shelter, 

With a chimney helter-skelter, 

As a refuge from the welter 
And the blare. 


Which the populace discerning, 

Many found themselves a-turning 

With a sudden holy yearning 
For to share. 


It became a place deserted; 
Even traffic was diverted, 
+ 





“You'd better wait if it’s bills, | 


Save where trolleys looped and skirted 
For a fare. 


And to sacrifice their dotage 
For a simple mess of pottage— 
Viz., a cozy little cottage 

In the Square. 


Thus it bloomed anew in favor 

With a beatific savor, 

And the chances it may waver 
Are quite rare. 


So the moral (as expected ) 
Shows the sinner resurrected, 
Living happy and respected — 
A most chastened little Square! 
—BurkeE Boyce 
. 


SPRING CHAMPIONSHIPS 


Our own chart based on the very newest press reports 





NAME HABITAT 


Chester Levere Evanston, III. 


Adorée Lambert Paris, France 
R. T. Lewis Live Oak, Cal. 


Dan O'Callahan | New York City 


Benares, India 


Unnamed Sadhu 


E. L. Gaylor Middletown, Conn. 








Mrs. Leontough { Toronto, Can. 


CHAMPION OF RECORD 


Rope-skipping 15,000 consecutive skips 


Insomnia Never slept in her lift 


Peach packing 260 boxes in one day 


Accountants computed 


10,000 before desisting 


Freckles 


Sitting on a ; 
tod of nails Seven years’ stretch 


Breath holding | 14 min., 10 sec. 





Died on 55th day 
—W. E. Farsstrix 


Fasting 
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* FROURrILES . 


A BOY IN A BARN 


HEN Joe Cook was eight 

years old he made his first 

public appearance as an en- 

tertainer. A circus had visited Evans- 

ville, Indsana, and one of the acrobats 

the best one—had worn a magnif- 

nt suit of blue tights. Joe came 

ne and told his foster-mother about 
the, 

She w.- 1 strange sort of foster- 
mothe. + r since she and her hus- 
band had «dopted him, and changed 
his name from Lopez to Cook, she 
had been an exception to the ogresses 
that small boys of the nineties believed 
foster-mothers had to |,-. She was strict 
in seeing that Joe atte: ded school, but 
she was enormously sympathetic when 
listening to the details of the shows 
given every day after school by Joe, 
his brother, and their friends in the 
family barn. 

It was due to her that the barn was 
the heavenly place it had become to 
all the small boys in town. It had be- 
gun its career as an ordinary barn, 
but had been shaped into an ideal place 
in which to give circuses, fight Indians 
and capture train robbers. Circuses re- 
ceived the most consideration in the 
barn and solely for their better pro- 
duction the barn had been furnished 
with electric lights. The Cook resi- 
dence had only gas. When circus sup- 
plies were needed this curious foster- 
mother always managed to find some- 
thing that would serve. Almost in- 
stantly she could furnish a slack-wire 
by way of a clothes line. She found 
it no trouble to provide mattresses for 
possible mistakes on the trapeze. When 
accidents occurred arnica and bandages 
were applied with cautionings instead 
of scoldings. 

So when Joe, in describing the real 
circus he had witnessed, mentioned the 
blue tights with considerable wistful- 
ness Mrs. Cook realized something had 
to he done. The next day her husband 
had one less suit of underwear. A 
pair of socks, skillful needlework 
and some dye made Joe the best dressed 
acrobat in Evansville. 

He became so excited next day that 

could not wait to get to the Barn 
trom school. He walked into the 
grocery store on the way home and 
startled customers and the audience 
round the cracker barrel by taking off 
iis clothes and displaying the marvel- 


lous costume underneath. The follow- 
ing day the tights were formally 
shown to the town. Joe organized a 
circus parade and led it down Maple 
Street. He sat astride the family horse, 
in blue tights, playing a mandolin. 

A few years later he decided to 
forego the amateur triumphs in the 
Barn in order to help the family for- 
tunes. He engaged himself as an 
assistant to the Great Doctor Dunbar, 
who was appearing with his medicine 
show in the towns of the neighbor- 
hood. 

Joe worked faithfully until the 
end of August, when it had been 
agreed his services would cease so that 
he might return to school. Although 
the season had been successful the Doc- 
tor had been a trifle slow about pay- 
ing salaries and six dollars were due 
Joe when the time came to say good- 
bye. 

Joe had shaken hands with the 
physician and stood waiting, hoping 
that his employer would introduce the 
subject. At last the good Doctor re- 
membered. 

“Joseph,” said he, “TI believe there is 
technically a certain amount of lucre 
still owing to you from me. Am I 
correct?” 

“Yes, sir,” said 
Joe. “Six dol- 
lars.” 

“Ah, yes,” said 
Doctor Dunbar. 
“Now, Joseph, 
because you did 
not mention the 
matter yourself 
and because you 
have been a fine, 
faithful assistant 
to me all sum- 
mer, I am going 
to show you my 
appreciation. You 
have a_ dear 
mother, have you 
not?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“And you love 
her, do you not?” 

Vy 2 ”» 

a. a cin Joe Cook 

I knew you 
did. Well, Joseph, I don’t im- 
agine you'd ever want anything 
to happen to her. I know you'd 
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She probably seldom complains to you 
but I’ll wager you’ve now and then 
heard her say she had a little head- 
ache or a crick in the back, haven’t 
your” 

"Th oe 

“Well, Joseph, that’s a bad sign. 
It’s what I feared. But you and I are 
going to prevent her from ever feeling 
sick again. Because you have been 
such a good boy, and because I know 
you think more of her health and hap- 
piness than you do of mere money I 
am going to do something handsome 
for both her and you. Instead of you 
going home with only six dollars in 
dirty cash, I am going to send you back 
to her with two five-dollar bottles of 
my Golden Nerve Elixir. We'll just 
forget about the difference of four 
dollars and let that be my _ personal 
gift to you.” 

So Joe walked several sunny miles 
to Evansville with something nice for 


Mom. 


VENTUALLY the family found 

itself in New York. Joe missed 
the Barn somewhat, but its spirit was 
with him constantly. He and his broth- 
er and another boy saved their spend- 
ing money until it was pooled in the 
purchase of a professional juggling 
outfit. Frequently the boys gave 
performances on Amateur Nights 
at the variety houses. If the audi- 
ences liked them 
they won cash 
prizes which en- 
abled them to 
ride home. 

One night a 
performance in 
Brooklyn had not 
been so success- 
ful. With some 
chagrin, but un- 
perturbed by the 
distance ahead, 
they started walk- 
ing back toward 
Manhattan. At 
the end of Brook- 
lyn Bridge a 
policeman be- 
came __ interested 
in the curious 
leather case two 
of them’ were 
carrying. He 
questioned them. 

“We’re actors,” said Joe. “This is 
our ’quipment.” 

The policeman opened the case. He 


coees B 


always like to see her happy and strong. beheld a dazzling treasure of diamond- 








Glorifying 
ae the 
\ American 

infant 


and ruby-crusted Indian clubs. The 
apparently innocent calm of the boys 
made the situation puzzling. 

“Would you kids show me what you 
do with them?” 

“Sure.” 

The policeman opened the door of 
a barbershop with a night key. He 
ushered the boys in, turned on the 
lights and climbed into one of the 
chairs. 

“Go ahead and give me a show.” 

Coats and trousers were off in an 
instant revealing three jugglers ready 
for business. “Two stood by with pro- 
fessionally folded arms while Joe gave 
a solo exhibition. The others sprang 
into action as Joe bowed. The per- 
formance concluded with a_ spirited 
club-throwing tournée. The police- 
man climbed down from his chair. 

*“That was swell, kids. And when- 
ever you're in the neighborhood just 
let me know. I'd be glad to watch 
you anytime.” 

The failure in 


Brooklyn was 
forgotten and 


three artists went 
home in a state 
of bliss. 


HEN he 
was seven- 
became 
necessary for 
Joe to carry the 
spirit of the Barn 
to wider fields. 
He was now 
juggler, 


teen it 





a dexterous 
tumbler, musician—he 
could play a dozen in- 
struments — dancer, 
ventriloquist and com- 


edian. He could also 
do a little magic if re- 
quired, 

His method of 
learning was in- 


would 


dividual. He 


watch a juggler, 


“Now 
ning steps and one pivot.” 


a dancer or 
a musician; then 
go home = and 
practice until 
he could better 
the example. 
Comedians he 
watched only as ' 
critic. He had a f \ 
feeling that it 
was more amus- 
ing if you were 
funny in your 
own way rather 
than in someone’s 
else. He still feels that way. For years 
he popped up in thousands of towns 
and villages—there is no state in which 
he has not been seen at one time or 
other—with medicine shows, carnivals, 
circuses, burlesque shows anu, eventu- 
ally, in vaudeville. 

When he reappeared in a community 
he always had something new in his 
bag of tricks. In his twenties his audi- 
ences began emphasizing their liking 
for him and the theatre managers no- 
ticed a difference in his method to that 
ot other successful entertainers. It 
was not in his being the most versatile 


and able performer on their bills. 
Other comedians could arouse as much 
laughter if not more than he did. 
Many jugglers and acrobats could do 


we take two run- 











more difficult tricks. It 
was that most of the 
headliners approached 
their audiences. with 
only skill and cock- 
sureness. Joe possessed 
that lodestone of al] 
acting art, unassuming 
authority. Physically 
Joe was always giving 
a performance in that 
old Barn. 

One summer Joe 
devoted his vacation 
to courtship and when 
his trip across the country was resumed 
in the fall he had an assistant for what 
was becoming famous as his One-Man 
Vaudeville Show. She was a small- 
town girl and knew nothing of th 
theatre. 

Mrs. Cook’s job was a_ busy 
one in the wings. She helped Jo 
with his off-stage effects one moment 
and the next stood ready to hand him 
saxophone, step-ladder, lighted lamp 
or anything else needed instantly for 
use on the stage. 

Vaudevilleans delight in recount- 
ing the days when Mrs. Cook refused 
to allow an addition to the family to 
oust her from her role. ‘The baby was 
always brought along to the theatre 
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and during the ten or fifteen minutes 
of the act’s duration was left in its 
crib in Joe’s dressing-room under the 


eve of a fellow performer. Nazimova 






“Professor, when she acts like 
that, just shut her in a closet!” 


was one of the few artists able to per- 
suade Mrs. Cook to change the routine. 
When Joe Cook and Nazimova were 
on a bill together 
Nazimova always 
stood in the 
wings and held the baby. 

After four small Cooks had appear- 
ed Mrs. Cook decided that the big 
house Joe had built for them on the 
shores of Lake Hopatcong, New Jer- 
sey, might as well be used a little more, 
so she retired professionally. 

About the same time Joe began ap- 
pearing as a star in revues. He was 
the backbone of several “Vanities” 
and during their runs in New York 
became a phenomenon about the thea- 
cre by maintaining the odd habit of: go- 
ng home every night. It is a two-hour 
drive to Lake Hopatcong but Joe usu- 
ally has managed to make it part of 
his daily schedule, 

His house is large. It rambles from 
a high roadway down toward the shore 
of the lake, where a boathouse shelters 
one of the fastest speed cruisers in the 
East. Weekends at Joe Cook’s are the 
most hilariously amusing adventures 
to be found anywhere. As they do not 
egin until about 2 A.M. Sunday, be- 

use of the long trip from New York 

tter Saturday night’s performance, 

Vv are going strong at 5:30. At that 
time Joe quietly disappears to return to 
the fun a little later. He and. Mrs. 


Cook have attended mass in a neigh- 
boring church. About six it is not un- 
usual for the party to enjoy a spin 
upon the lake at fifty miles an hour. 

Joe’s clubroom in the basement of 
the house is the apotheosis of the Barn. 
Every sort of gymnastic appliance, 
thousands of mementoes he has ac- 
cumulated in his travels, 
musical instruments ga- 
lore, billiard tables, tool 
chests, magical _ tricks 
—everything a_ boy 
would like is to be 
found there. One of 
the prize possessions, 
which rests on a silver 
standard in a beautiful 
ebony case, is a baseball 
Babe Ruth has not auto- 
graphed. Just outside 
the door is one of the 
greens of his private 
golf course. It is conical 
for the sole purpose of 
allowing any guest to 
make a hole in one. 

At present Joe Cook 
is enjoying the great- 
est success he _ has 
ever had. He is at last starring in a 
show of his own, not merely appear- 
ing as a “fea- 
tured” performer 
in a revue. He 
has entered the 
ranks of the few, 
such as the Marx 
Brothers and Fred 
Stone, who have 
shows built around 
them. 

He is an ex- 
tremely shy person. 
He rarely appears 
in the theatrical 
clubs of which he 
is a member, 
though his personal 
popularity is prob- 
ably as great as 
that of any mem- 
ber of his profes- 
sion. ‘There is 
hardly a stagehand 
in the country who 
does not admire 
him and call him 
by his first name. 

Although — Joe 
has found the 
world a_ pleasant 
place to play in he has a secret sorrow, 
slightly tinged with shame. He doesn’t 
mention it often but the boy in the 
Barn who lives inside him has oc- 
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casionally forced him to confess that 
his professional training is incom- 
plete. He has never travelled with a 


minstrel show. —Marc Connery 


DOWNTOWN LYRICS 
FIRE-BOAT 


Abaft of the Aquarium, 
And difficult to see, 

The fire-boat slings its mooring-lines 
In blissful privacy. 


And no one ever goes aboard, 
And no one ever leaves; 

When transatlantic steamers pass 
It nautically heaves. 


And every noon the office-boys 
Peer ’round to where it lurks, 
And eye its still and gleaming brass, 


And wonder if it works. 


It leads a blameless, model] life 
Till hero-welcome days— 

Then sallies out with nozzles high, 
And sprays, and sprays, and sprays! 


—BurRKE Boycr 





“Oh, Mr. Murray, how 
can I tell what my part- 


ner is going to do next?” 


— 








OESN’T legend y that 
Shakespeare wrote ““The Mer- 

ry Wives of Windsor” in a 

week at the command of Queen Eliz- 
abeth? I can believe it if legend will 
allow that it was an otherwise crowd- 
ed week. A lot of the exposition in the 
first act would surely have been cut out 
or brightened if he hadn’t run into 
Mary Fitten at luncheon on Monday 


Say 





MIT ZNIK 
tHe OPTICIAN 
HAVE YOUR 
|GLASSES FITTED 





















and been dragged in on a dinner party 
and dance so that the day was practi- 
cally lost, and knocked off early ‘Tues- 
day to go to a studio tea Mr. W. H. 
was giving. 

As for the last scene I can fairly 
hear the Bard, as I have dubbed him, 
in his cups about closing time on Fri- 
day saying: “If I could only get out 
of this darned Mermaid habit! I’ve 
got the lousiest ending. I’ve had Fal- 
staff thrown in the river once and 
beaten and I can’t think 
of anything else to happen to him ex- 


up once, 
cept to have him pinched and scorched 


by a lot of children. Isn’t that ter- 


rible?” 

But he woke up too late to take even 
a moment in thought before he wrote, 
and the finale has a last-moment-be- 
fore-going-to-press-oh-hell-what-does- 
it-matter-anyway quality which should 
be a warning to us all when we con- 
sider how the play has rolled down the 


years because, backed with a great 
name, it provides two roaringly good 


THE BARD AND SOME 
BEGINNERS 


episodes for characters not in their 
first youth. 

“The Merry Wives” is at the 
Knickerbocker for three weeks with 
Mrs. Fiske as Mistress Page, Hen- 
rietta Crosman as Mistress Ford, and 


Otis Skinner as Falstaff. 


























Much as I should like to annoy Mr. 
Alexander Woollcott of the World by 
disparaging his paragon Mrs. Fisk (at 
least I'll misspell it. That will goad 
him). I am forced to admit that in 
“The Merry Wives” she is simply up- 
roarious. She plays Mistress Page with 
a zest for the low hilarities involved 
which is contagious in the extreme. As 
I heard one confirmed member of the 
younger generation remark, Beatrice 


Lillie couldn’t have done it any bet- 
ter. Henrietta Crosman is handsome 
and perfectly in key as the subordinate 
Mistress Ford, and Otis Skinner’s Fal- 
staff, while a little wistful and not as 
earthy and lewd as I should like, is 
definitely delightful. In fact in the 
hands of this trio the two good scenes 
are done to a turn. The rest of the 
cast roar through their parts unin- 
telligibly and with an over-excited air 
peculiar to players in Shakespearean 
comedy. The effect is that of a 
raconteur who laughs so hard he can 
hardly get out the story he is trying 
to tell. It isn’t good for the story. 


wT BEHAVIOR OF Mrs. CRANE” 
is the curiously old-fashioned 
title of a play by Harry Segall, at 
Erlanger’s. Somehow the name sug- 
gests to me a picture of people sitting, 
very elegantly dressed, among the 
potted palms of a ballroom writing on 





-— 
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their dance programs’ with _ the 
tasselled pencils attached. The play 
itself has the basic idea for a sparkling 
comedy. 
Doris Crane’s husband, Elliott, 
nts a divorce so that he can marry 
\lyra Spaulding and Doris says she is 
perfectly ready to give one on con- 
dition that they shall provide her with 
new husband as good in every re- 
spect. They scratch around and pre- 
sent various males for her consider- 
on. At the sight of one superlative- 
eligible Bruce King she gives signs 
satisfaction. When Myra sees her 


about to choose him she becomes 
jealous and tries to capture Bruce her- 
self. Bruce repulses her, and surpris- 
ingly enough, since the play began as 
the saga of a wife’s stratagem, at the 
final curtain Bruce and Doris are 
plighting their troth, 

The tug between the desire to write 
a realistic story and the need to fuifill 
the promise of a highly artificial 
comedy is apparent all along. It seems 
too bad that Harry Segall fastened 
upon this excellent scenario if he 
wasn’t going to appreciate it. His 
dialogue never sparkles and bubbles. 





“THE BACHELOR FATHER” 


This touching picture shows Sir Basil Winterton and his illegiti- 
mate child, Tony Flagg, in just the cutest play, at the Belasco, 
about a gruff old English codger and his three lovely natural 


children. The old codger: C. 


Aubrey Smith. By far his favorite 


illegitimate child: June Walker. 
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It sounds like a hostess with a bad sick 
headache making conscientious little 
jokes into which she can’t put any 
heart. 

Margaret Lawrence gives Doris a 
great deal of Margaret Lawrence 
charm, and Isobel Elsom is hand- 
some and competent as Myra. The 
stage setting, I might add, almost 
equals in horror the ones with which 
George M. Cohan embellishes his plays. 


ee ” 


HE KILLerRs,” by Louis E. 
Bisch and Howard Merling, at 
the Forty-ninth Street Theatre, is a 
grisly melodrama which is cu- 
riously better than the sum of 
its parts. It begins with a mur- 
der in a speakeasy and, without 
any attempt to awaken interest 
as a personality in the man ac- 
cused, follows his course to- 
ward the death penalty. 

In the large the play emerges 
as an indictment of capital pun- 
ishment in a world where hu- 
man powers of observation, the 
procedure of courts, the jury 
system, and the accidents of 
chance are what they are. In 
detail it is a series of scenes 
many of which are surprising- 
ly gawky as, for instance, one 
in which a husband confronts 
his erring wife with such Ber- 
tha M. Clayisms as “You have 
sullied my home with this vile 
affair,” and a sieve-like last 
minute solution. 

The atmosphere of “The 
Killers” is similar to that of 
“The Racket,” but the talk has 
been set down by someone 
whose ear lacks accuracy, and 
the situations have been theatri- 
calized until they’re not as in- 
teresting as they should be. A 
scene in a jury room after a 
thirty-two hour session is, how- 
ever, a real anecdote from the 
tale told by an idiot. 

I thought Harold Vermilyea, 
as Pete, rose admirably to the 
opportunity of a scene of hid- 
eous animal terror just before 
Pete goes to “burn in the 
chair!” 

—CHARLEs BRACKETT 
. 


This appliance will reduce your 
hips, or bust.—Adv. in the Peo- 
ple’s Home Journal. 

Don’t say you’ weren’t 
warned. 
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OF ALL THINGS 


I'TH the passage of the bill in 
Albany, we firmly believe that 
“Death Avenue” 
be abolished. ‘This department has 
been believing that for twenty-five 
years, man and boy, and is too old to 


is about to 


change. 
* 

For the fifth time the President has 
announced that he chooses to refuse. 
This, as we understand it, makes him 
America’s champion draft dodger. 


The unemployment situation is not 
as serious here as in some other sec- 
tions. Acting Mayor McKee, for ex- 
ample, has had an elegant winter. 


The political dopesters Sa) that Al 
Smith is gaining rapidly and is now 
nearing the line of safety. One more 
dirty dig from an Indiana Republican 
will push him over, 


A survey in California shows that 
children are the best insurance against 
poverty in old Another swell 
way to keep the wolf from the door 
is to be a broker on a three-million- 


age. 


share day. 
e 
Lindbergh has been presented with 
the Congressional Medal with all the 
statesmen in Washington crashing in- 
to the picture. ‘The reminds 
us faintly of twilight on the Bronx 


scene 


express. 
* 

Ever ready to be helpful in a 
thrifty way, we offer a solution to 
the problem of Mississippi flood re- 
lief. Let the states which contributed 
the water contribute the money. 


The twenty-million-dollar fortune 
of the late W. E. D. Stokes has 
waned to $306,000. But think how 
many lawyers have waxed! 

* 


The United States decrees an Oc- 
tober election in Nicaragua and prom- 
ises to see that it is fairly conducted. 
The trouble is too many people are 
being shot in the primaries. 

° 


The African literary lion, Trader 


Horn, is going on a lecture tour. Con- 
sidering the sensitive Southern trade, 
it might be just as well to conceal the 
fact that Alfred 
Smith. 


his real name is 


. 

At the hour of going to press Har- 

ry Sinclair has been accused of every 
known crime except contributory neg- 


ligence. 
igenc —Howarp BRUBAKER 


* 
Women’s voices should be, if anything, 


low and well modulated.—Commonweal, 
St. Louis. 


Yes, if anything. 
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PROFESSOR’S WIFE 


I saw the river with lights in it; 
I saw the sky break for a minute; 
I saw a blown scarf of pale smok 
I saw the sun when the sky broke; 


Someone called me wise and good, 
But, he said, misunderstood ; 

I was, he told me, like a star, 
Subtle, exquisite and far. 


And always, if I’m glad at all, 

*T will be for things as cheap and smal 

Lights and flattery, smoke and sk) 

These are what will not let me die. 
—ELsPETH 





“Quick, mama—look! President Coolidge!” 
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Lux Toilet Soap . 


~so do nine out of ten sreen stars 


ADIANT, smooth skin! An 
alluring charm the stage 
world values almost above ll. 
Stars know they must care for it 
tenderly—wisely. They choose the 
same means nine out of ten screen 
stars choose—Lux Toilet Soap! 

An overwhelming majority ot 
stars in the New York successes 
are using it. 

At the request of the players it 
has been placed in leading theatres 
throughout the country, just as it 
has been made the official soap in 
all the dressing rooms of great 
movie studios. 

Lux Toilet Soap!—White, ex- 
quisite, delicately fragrant! Order 
some today and enjoy the luxury 
you loved in fine French soaps, but 
until now could only get at soc or 
$1.00 a cake—now it’s just IO cents. 


* 


arilyn Mille 


who gives a dazzling performance in 
Ziegfeld’s “ROSALIE” 
at the New Amsterdam Theatre 


The glamorous darling of musical 

comedy —the adorable “Sally,” the 

unforgettable “Sunny,” is dancing 
(h more enchantingly than ever. 





Nickoias Murray 


“Tux Toilet Soap is wonderful” Marityn MILLER 
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A SAVAGE ISLE 
I 


’VE been away from home for al- 
most a year. In France, in Ger- 
many, in Lithuania and Poland, 

in Egypt and Palestine and Tunis, I’ve 
talked with eager men about my own 
fabulous country. Everywhere people 
knew about America. They told me 
all about it. I learned a lot. 

I’m a peaceful fellow, not given to 
argument. And I’m impressionable, 
delighted to agree with what is told 
me. This I find particularly easy, 
when what I hear is pleasant; when I 
am taken, for instance, in my capacity 
of American, for a citizen of Eldorado 
or of Ophir. So gradually, as the 
months of my absence grew, I found 
myself accepting what I heard, in 
Europe, Africa, and Asia, about my 
native land. 

By the time I took ship from 
Boulogne, this—more or less—is the 
portrait of America which the in- 
dustrialist of Essen, the rabbi of 
Posen, the Vilna medical professor, 
the Tunisian judge, the merchant of 
Damascus, the Parisian dentist, the 
nationalist of Egypt, had impressed 
upon me: 

America 
New York... 
is the most mod- 
ern, the most civ- 
ilized, the most 
genteel, the most 
efficient, the most 
expeditious, the 
most comfortable 
spot on earth. In 


meaning above all 


America, _ there 
are no low or 
humble classes. 


In America, ev- 
erywhere, the 
families dwell on 
the twentieth 
floors of soaring 
palaces equipped 
with electric ice 
and radiant heat; 
and when_ they 
descend to the 
street it is to roll 
away in private 
autos. In Amer- 
ica, everybody 
has a hand in the 
State; everybody 
has a heart for 
public welfare; 
everybody reads; 
everybody _con- 
siders everybody’s 


rights and peace and comfort. In 
America, the rich lavish their money 
upon scientific progress for its own 
sake; and of course, in America, 
everyone is rich. 

. . - In America, the women are 
beautiful, free and pure. They are 
comrades to men. The American man 
is as pure as his mother. Vice is not 
tolerated, drinking is unknown... . 

. .. It is true that this American 
folk is over-concerned with material 
well-being. But at least it has uplifted 
material well-being to the rank of an 
art. The American people have per- 
haps too great a care for money. But 
at least, they spend it with splendor, 
and get for what they spend their 
heart’s desire. For here are gleaming 
cities, marvellously fed with sun and 
air; here are farmlands ribboned with 
smooth roads and labored by miracu- 
lous machines. 

...In America, to sum up, are men 
and women elegant, cheerful, leisured, 
powerful, serene. The rest of the 
backward world is jealous of America, 
of course. The world, in places, quite 
sincerely thinks that there are spiritual 
values which shining, moral America 
may have missed. But America is the 
apogee of material refinement. Beside 
American towns, Paris must seem an 
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unkempt village, Warsaw a dump- 
heap.... 


II 
INALLY my boat put into th 


great American harbor. I came up 
on deck, my eyes shiningly ready to 
enjoy the America of the talkers of 
Europe, Africa and Asia. 

I saw no scintillant city rising like 
an army of arrows toward the Sun, 
its father. What I saw was a con- 
glomerate of buildings, formless with 
haphazard shapes, a phalanx of sky- 
scrapers as formidable from the dis- 
tance as an old comb lacking half its 
teeth. A sprawling and grimy town 
above the noble Hudson. And the fa- 
mous buildings, if they were at all 
the symbol of some power, made m« 
think of a baby giant, in weak control 
of his muscles, who might have heaped 
this tilting mess of blocks upon the 
floor of his playroom. 

The river-front streets had a brash 
rottenness that hurt, after the mellow 
rottenness of Fez. The houses were 
cheap and dirty. They revealed no 
imagination: some dull 
seemed the architect of these innumer- 
able banks of brick, of these factory- 
spawned “decorations.” A folk had 
dumped these houses where they stood, 


obsession 
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Adele Astaire 
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Lux 


Nickolas Muray 





otlet Soap 


“TI find Lux Toilet Soap keeps my skin as soft as satin” —AveLe ASTAIRE 


N “Funny Face” at the Atvin 
THEATRE this demure, inimitable 
little gamine cavorts through comic 
dances with the irresistible charm of 
a bad, bewitching child. New York 


MOOTH, satiny skin! The stage stars 
know its value. They give it the same 
wise care that 9 out of Io screen stars do. For 
a series of personal interviews reveals that an 
overwhelming majority of the stars in New 
York successes are using Lux Toilet Soap. 
At the players’ request it has been placed 
in the dressing rooms of Shubert theatres 


and London succumbed to her impish 
mimicry in “ Lady, Be Good” run- 
ning it for three years. “Funny 
Face” makes even more sure her place 
as dancing comedienne par excellence. 


throughout the world—just as it has been 
made the official soap in the dressing rooms of 
all great Hollywood studios. 

Lux Toilet Soap—white, delicately fragrant, 
luxurious! Order some today and enjoy the 
feeling of exquisiteness you loved in fine 
French soaps, but until now could only get 
at soc or $1.00 a cake—now it’s just 10 cents. 
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The 
Water Tower'| 








\nd so Aquazone cured the morning-af- 
ter headache—as it always does. Used asa 
mixer—and it’s a bully one—it insures 
against headaches. The only mineral water 


supercharged with oxygen it’s always 
sparkling, delicious. It may be purchased 
from the Busy Bee Stores, the Daniel 


Reeves Stores, Gristede Brothers and from 
other good grocers. Also druggists. It’s 
served at all good clubs, hotels and res- 
taurants. It will be sent from the nearest 
place, on a telephone call to 
VANDERBILT 6434 


Advertisement 





with its mind elsewhere or totally ab- 
sent, with its heart cold or altogether 
lacking. As the taxi shunted me along, 
going slower than a rickshaw in Pekin 
(a taxi dirtier than any in Madrid, and 
driven by a man who 
needed but a soiled 
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Kasbah of Algiers, tramped the light- 
less wastes of London, tempted the rat- 
traps of Cadiz and of Jaffa. I have 
never seen faces more sullen, more de- 
humanized, more joyless, than these of 
my countrymen. | 
forgot all about m 


burnous and a turban conversations with 
to brother him with the informed gentle- 
the sword-eater inthe —_ P men of Europe, 
Tangiers Sacco), I Africa and Asia. | 
thought of the im- Index to departments on recalled certain statis- 


provised squalor in the pages which follow: tics and knew that | 

certain modern sec- ON AND OFF THE AVENUE: was in a town wher 

tions of Egyptian FEMININE FASHIONS 54 thieving is a soft pro- 
1 THIS AND THAT 56 


towns and of the far 


ABOUT THE HOUSE 59 


fession and whos 


sweeter and swifter muaines svesen 67 hold-ups and _assassi- 
rhythm of the Sahar- CONCERT MUSIC nations hugely out- 
an camel. And as RECORDS 69 number the totals in 
the traffic crawled HOCKEY 74 populous European 
INDOOR POLO 80 . 

under the marshal- THE CURRENT CINEMA 2 countries. . 

ling terror of the cop, PARIS LETTER 85 Also, I was forced 
I remembered the THE ART GALLERIES 89 to remember that al- 
ease and speed with COURT GAMES 93 cohol intoxicates. In 


which flies 
through the intricate 
network of Paris. 
Fifth Avenue has a 
splendor; Park Avenue (when at last 
I reached it) flaunted the elegance of 
a brobdingnagian refrigerator, elec- 
rically cooled. But Pd gone through 
an hour of back-yard and alley to get 
there.... 

I went uptown. I discovered empty 
lots throughout the heart of the city, 
and unpaved stretches of street where 
my car bumped precisely as I had been 
bumped on the winter-logged roads of 
Poland. Indeed, more and more, this 
iridescent city of men’s dreams... in 
its disorder, in its dirt, in its noise, in 
its lack of form and style, in its hope- 
less traffic distribution . . . brought to 
my mind the towns I had seen in east- 
ern Europe: towns on the borderline 
between Communism and Capitalism, 
where for ten unceasing years armies, 
rebellions, insurrections, pogroms have 
spewed their havoc. 

I dismounted at last from my taxi, 
and began to look into the faces of 
this most pampered, ultra-civilized and 
genteel people. Since they are having 
a good time, enjoying the “top of the 
earth,” why are they so gloomy about 
it? Since they are at ease in their Zion 
of physical comfort, why are they so 
uncomfortable, so nervous, so_har- 
assed? Since they have been polished 
off by all the polishing machines of the 
Modernist Machine Age of the world, 
why did their brutal faces make me 
quake? I am no dauntless Galahad, of 
course. But I have roamed the water- 
front of Antwerp, searched the night 


one 


READING AND WRITING 97 
AMONG THE NEW BOOoKs 101 


my first ten hours | 
saw more drunken- 
ness in my_ native 








village than I had 


observed in as many months in 


Spain. 
III 


T last I was safely in bed in a 
room the price of which for the 
night was a little over the cost of a 
week’s rental of a furnished farm in 
France. There came to my blasted 
ears, beneath the zephyrous purr of a 
million motors emitting carbon gas 
and of a thousand radios drenching 
the air with the still more noxious 
fumes of ballyhoo, fragments of 
flattering talks about my native land in 
Paris, Berlin, Warsaw, Jerusalem and 
Cairo. 
“Comfort” . . . I heard: “speed 
. . efficiency” . . . “mechanical per- 
fection”... “civilization too easy, too 
happy, too refined” . . .” On the fields 
of France they had once builded great 
Gothic myths; and Egypt has he: 
Sphinx; and Palestine wove thé 
legends of Jehovah. Now, the sons 
of these myth-makers croon fables of 
an America where houses sing with 
gladness, and men move _ noiseless!) 
and swift from pleasure to pleasure. 
Please do not mistake me. I hav: 
no grouch; I am not pessimistic. I live 
in the land of my birth through 
choice; I deem myself fortunate in 
being a New Yorker. But the notion 
that our country is at an apex of 
perfection is the most inept false- 
hood. We are barbarians in a savage 
jungle, we are at the sultriest begin- 
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jor really astinguashed make-up—and 
where but ir COTY Face Powder can 
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Do you know that the 
Packard Eight is now 
offered in new standard 
models at lower prices ? 
It may be had in nine 
new body types, stan- 
dard in design and 
therefore lower in cost 
— but embodying the 
traditional Packard 
ideals of comfort, 


beauty and distinction. 


7 Pass. Sedan 
$3750. 


I. O. B. Detroit 


W hy not let us show 
you the new models 


to-day? 


PACKARD MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
of NEW YORK 
’ackard Building 
t 6lat Street 


at Sherman Ave 


BROOKLYN 


PARK AVENUE PACKARD, ING 


6 Fast 57th Street 


THE HEIGHTS PACKARD CORP 
St. Nicholas Ave. at 174th St 


PACKARD BRONX COMPANYS, ING 
696 East Fordham Road 


2110 Grand Concourse at 1Alat St 








ning. That, precisely, is the fun of 
Everything, however 
primitive and basic, still must be ac- 
complished: the present generation of 
Americans are more profoundly pio- 


living here. 


-neers than Daniel Boone, more orig- 


inal adventurers than Columbus. The 
myth consists of supposing that we are, 
to date, more than a lot of babies ris- 
ing from the womb of Europe. 

Of course, the European and Afri- 
can and Asiatic supporters of ‘this 
myth have been helped by ourselves. 
They have gotten their “information” 
and their “facts” from the News. 
That modern Wonder, compact of 
cable, print, radio and motion-picture 
—has it not “linked the whole world 
close together,” making each man 
know all about his brothers? And 
could I expect the American myth to 
fail to carry in Morocco, when it suc- 
ceeds right here? 

Grab your paper and plunge into 
the subway. The steel corridors have 
an infernal beauty and the subway 
stinks. And the noise deafens you and 
you are jammed for forty minutes be- 
tween strap-hanging troglodytes all 
reading the same paper. That paper 
shrieks an incessant alternation of Lust 
and Death and merchandising, fulfill- 
ing the portrait of a savage world. No 
matter. On the editorial page you 
will be sweetly informed that your 
land is the Pinnacle of Progress, your 
town the culmination of man’s seeking 
ages. And you, too, will be convinced 
of the American—of the modern 
myth. 

‘T know a way out, if you want one. 
Let the conduits of “information” and 
“news” be placed in the hands of 
philosophers and men of science. For 
instance, give the dailies to the meta- 
physicians; the weeklies to the psy- 
chologists, the radio and movies to ex- 
perts in social science. And let it be 
stipulated that no edition and no story 
be released, until the emtire Board 
agree upon the truth. This would at 
once diminish the output of press, 
radio and cinema to precisely what 
that output was in the year 1200 B.c., 
and thereby enhance our accurate 
knowledge of the “world”—and of 
America to what that knowledge was 
in those more illumined days. 

—Wat.po FRANK 


Old Sol was busy Saturday shoveling 
the snow off the walks that should have 
been cleaned Friday.—Salina (Kans.) 
Journal. 


Is dis a solar seestem! 
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Exquisite as the Two Famous 


Creams Used by Royalty 


—these two enchanting new prepa- 
rations by the same makers. Pond’s 
Freshener is a fragrant tonic and 
mild astringent for use after each 
cleansing with Pond’s Cold Cream. 
It closes the pores and banishes all 
lingering traces of oil. A faithful 
use is magic to clear and brighten 


faded, sallow skins. $1 the bottle. 














Softer than fine old linen are these 
exquisite Tissues. Pond’s simply had 
to make them for removing Cold 
Cream. They just can’t irritate your 
skin. So generously large, too, and 
so absorbent! Yet so firm they never 
roll into balls. 25¢ and so¢. All 
four Pond’s preparations now on 
sale, or send ten cents for trial sizes. 
Address the Pond’s Extract Co., 
Dept.C-2, F 118 Hudson St., N.Y. 
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7 Essex Super-Six 4-Door Sedan $795 


f 0. b. Detroit, d!3 tar excive tax 





Greater Beauty - - - with matchless Super-Six performance 


Hudson and Essex crown a long succession of tri- beautiful body types are offered ranging in Essex 
umphs in the new Super-Sixes which have been accord- from $735 to $795, and in Hudson from $1,250 in 
ed the most signal public reception in our history. the Standard line to $1,950 in the Custom Designed 
The resources which achieved and led the mechanical capers. 

possibilities of the day have been brilliantly em- And in all models, every value of body and chassis 
ployed to create and lead a new mode of beauty, heretofore known is surpassed. You will agree with- 
comfort and luxurious appointment. Many new and out hesitation the moment you see them. 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY OF NEW YORK, Inc. 
1771 Broadway and 57th St., New York, N. Y. 


HUDSON-ESSEX 





BOTH ARE SUPER-SIXES 
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he man who never looks 





as though he owns the 
earth, but as though he doesn’t 
give a Croton Dam who owns it 
—the bona- fide New Yorker is 
that and Mallory is his hat. 


SIX TO TEN DOLLARS 


The Mallory Hat Company, 392 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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JUST A PAL 


™ ISTEN, Agnes, next time | 
help a pal outta a hole m 


name is gonna be mud or 
somethin’. Geez, after what hap- 
pened to me with Florrie’s boy friend, 
that musician Paul, can ye blame me? 
Honestly, no wonder girls get hard- 
boiled, the way they’re misunderstood. 

“T din tell ye what happened be- 
tween Paul and I, did I? Well, lis- 
ten, Agnes, honestly this will hand ye 
a laugh. Here I comes home on a 
Sat’day night after that big stiff Julius 
calls me up and tells me he can’t come 
because he’s gotta dress a winder, and 
there’s Paul waitin’ home for Florrie. 
He’s been waitin’ an hour and Florrie 
ain’t showed up and this is Sat’day 
night. So I thinks to myself, well, 
here is a chance to help a pal out. 
God knows I ain’t interested in long- 
haired musicians what carry violin 
cases with them and so forth, but I 
thinks, here is a chance to help a pal. 
After all, Florrie’s my room-mate and 
if she’s gonna stand up her boy friend, 
well, the least she might do is not to 
make him hang around my apartment. 

“Besides he said he had two tick- 
ets for somethin’ and hated to see them 
go to waste. So I says, ‘All right,’ | 
says, ‘Florrie musta been detained and 
there’s no tellin? when she’s comin’ 
home. You don’t wanna waste them 
tickets,’ I says, ‘and besides [ll go 
wichoo. The least Florrie could do,’ 
I says, ‘is to spend a nickel and phone 
you. But since she din do it why 
should you wait?’ I says. And I was 
right, too. 

“Well, Agnes, how did I know 
them seats was for a concert? Geez, 
of all the drippy things to do on a 
Sat’day evenin’-—go to a concert. I 
swear to goodness if I’da known it 
was for a concert, I would of let him 
sit there and wait all night for Flor- 
rie. Well, we went to Carnegie Hall 
and, believe me, I saw a lotta foreign 
element. 

“Well, Agnes, you shoulda heard 
the applause at the end of the num- 
ber. And there was Paul poundin’ his 
hands like mad. And I says to him, 
‘Aw, don’t be like that foreign ele- 
ment. You don’t have to put on no 
dog with me. Be yesself.’ 

“Well, Agnes, I just waits for the 
intermission and everybody goes out to 
look around and find out if the con- 
cert is good or not. You know, to 
talk it over. Well, Paul and I starts 
discussin’ Florrie. 

“First of all, he had the nerve t 
tell me my dress was familiar. And 
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BY CABLE TO 
ANY STEAMER 
IN ANY PORT 


tO LAST ALL 
THE WAY OVER 
OR BACK /.... 


SAVOY-PLAZA 
NEW YORK 
TELEPHONE REGENT 8060 
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Che Robert Graves Co. 
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I says to him, ‘Of course, it’s famil- 
iar,’ I says; ‘everytime Florrie goes 
out wichoo she takes my dress and eve: 
when I’m not around she takes it. 
Poor Florrie,’ I says, ‘she can’t buy 
these dresses herself.’ And I was right, 
too. She can’t on her wages. I told 
him that she’d rather save her pennies 
than spend them on dresses. I told 
him how Florrie walks home from 
work, she walks fifteen blocks, just to 
save a nickel. ‘Geez,’ I says, ‘any girl 
who needed money that bad should get 
married,’ I says. ‘An’ maybe she ain’t 
lookin’ around to hook some guy,’ | 
says. 

“Well, Agnes, Paul wanted me to 
stay for the second half of that con- 
cert. I told him straight up and down 
to his face that he could listen to all 
the hackin’ away all night for all | 
cared and that I was goin’ home. And 
that stiff had the nerve to sit there and 
let me go home alone. That’s what | 
get for doin’ him a favor and wastin’ 
a Sat’day night on a dumbbell like 
him what hasn’t sense but go to a con- 
cert. Geez, you’d of think that a 
guy who practices on the fiddle every 
day would stay away from them 
damn things on his night off, but not 
him. 

“Well, Agnes, when I got home 
there was Florrie, cryin’. Geez, she 
was bawlin’ somethin’ awful. She 
says she had a date with Paul and that 
she got stalled in the subway for al- 
most an hour and that she came home 
about ten minutes after we left and 
she was home all alone just cryin’ her 
eyes out. 

“Well, I told her what a wet smack 
her boy friend was and how I tried to 
do her a favor by goin’ out with him. 
And geez, you’da think I din do her 
no favor by bein’ bored stiff by that 
paluka the way she carried on. I says 
to her, ‘Listen, Florrie, if you think 
I'd steal that gorilla away from you,’ 
I says, ‘you have another think comin’.’ 

“Geez, it makes me mad. When 
you try to do some people a favo1 
you'd think they'd appreciate it. Be- 
lieve me, next time a pal of mine 
wants me to help her out, she has 2 
swell chance—that’s all I can say.” 

—ARTHUR KoBER 
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Buffalo, N. Y. 
“Continuously strenuous work, even in an 
office where the atmosphere is one of beauty 
and calm, can be wearing. 

“Finally I had a breakdown. My weight 
dropped to a hundred and one pounds. For 
six years I struggled along, trying everything 
I knew to build myself up again—but with- 
out being able to manage it. 

. “When at last Fleischmann’s Yeast was 
recommended to me I grasped at the hope 
as a drowning person clutches at a straw. 
But here the comparison ends, for in less 
than a year the Yeast had restored me to my 
normal weight and brought back my health. 
Il am now vigorous and well. And happy 


in my work.” 
Mae Hennessy 


IGOR, stamina, a cheery outlook de- 
’ ’ : y 

pend largely on regular and complete 
elimination of food waste. 


Doctors for years have known this. And 
more and more they are recommending 
Fleischmann’s Yeast. 

Fleischmann’s Yeast is a food, as fresh as 
any green vegetable. It keeps the intestines 
free of poisons. Strengthens the sluggish 
intestinal muscles. Banishes constipation. 


Your new intestinal health soon reflects 
itself throughout your body. Your blood 
clears. Your digestion improves. Your skin 
is freed of embarrassing eruptions. 


Buy 2 or 3 days’ supply at a time from 
your grocer and keep in any cool dry place. 
And send for latest booklet on Yeast in the 
diet—free. Health Research Dept. Y-68, 
The Fleischmann Company, 701 Washing- 
ton St., New York. 


RIGHT = 
Mr. E. J. Devaney at his linotype machine in the 
composing room of a Cincinnati newspaper. It 
looks like a big typewriter, but it’s a man’s size job to 
operate one. The work is both exacting and confining. 
“T began to suffer from severe stomach pains caused 
by constipation,” Mr. Devaney writes. “I became so 
badly run down that I lost twenty pounds in weight 
.. Being advised to try Fleischmann’s Yeast, I began 
eat three cakes a day. In two to three months’ 
time I recovered my normal weight and entirely over 
ame my constipation and stomach trouble—which 
have never bothered me since.” 
Epwarp J. Devaney, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Do this—to be energetic, well: 


three cakes of Fleischmann’s Yeast regularly 

ry day, one cake before each meal or between 

als. Eat it plain, or dissolved in water—hot or cold 

r any other way you like. For stubborn constipa- 

1 drink it in a glass of hot water (not scalding) 

ctore meals and before going to bed. Train yourself 

regular daily habits. Dangerous cathartics will 
lually become unnecessary. 
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I stru geled to get 
back my health’’ 
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“When I am graduated from school I hope 
to become an athletic instructor. (I now 
hold high points in running and jumping and 
the highest athletic average in my class.) 
When I take up nfy instruction duties one 
thing you may be sure of is that I shall rec- 
ommend Fleischmann’s Yeast. Here is why: 

“Some time ago I was bothered with what 
looked like boils, all the way up my left arm. 
Tonics and salves had no effect whatever 
At last, seeing in a newspaper what Fleisch 
mann’s Yeast had done for many others, I 
began to eat it myself. In a few weeks there 
wasn’t a blemish of any kind on my arm. I 
still eat Yeast every day, and am in the 
best of health.” 

Bessie Briackie, Cleveland, Ohio 
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HE — yellow shoes. Over 
was sand- the back of his 
wiched almost A REPORTER AT LARGE chair hung a tat- 

unnoticeably between NEW YORK INTERIORS: tered overcoat. An- 

a narrow-faced shoe THE FLOP HOUSE other was very, 

store and the relic of very old. His gray 

an old time saloon. In the light pasteboard, bearing a number. That beard and hair were matted. His 
from the roaring “L” train which was all. One was left to his own de- eyes were closed and his hands, 
passed overhead, one could read _ yices, folded across a paunch that was 

a faded and dingy sign: “National A few steps to the left, there was covered by a spotty blue vest, 

Hotel. For Men. 25 cents a night.” 4 large rectangular room. A dozen moved up and down _ regularly 


The stairway rose abruptly from the 
street and lifted itself dustily between 
dim, broken walls. Halfway up, a 
strange, unpleasant odor was percep- 
tible. At the top of the flight the 
odor was almost unbearable. Later, 
one grew accustomed to it. 

There was a desk behind a wire 
cage in a little hallway to which the 
stairway led. Cobwebs hung in the 
upper reaches of the caging, and the 
metal bore a heavy coat of rust. 
Through this network of brown and 
aging metal there peered a shrunken 
face: old and gray and toothless. Be- 
neath the face was the suggestion of 
a body. But it was almost impossible 
to avoid the fancy that perhaps it was 
not a body at all, that perhaps it was 
only a rusty framework supporting a 




















few old garments. 
Without words, without 
interrupting for an instant 
those remote preoccupations 
which filled its half-glazed 

eyes, the figure moved just slightly. A 
wrinkled hand slid along a bit of 
smooth board, absorbed the silver coin 


electric bulbs, yellow and without 
globes, hung from the low ceiling 
which was blackened as if from a 
long accumulation of smoke. The 
walls, broken here and there by im- 
mense, uncurtained windows, were 
brown. Through the windows ap- 
peared the angular, gaunt structure of 
the elevated roadway, and lights which 
glowed brightly. 

The floor was of gray boards, un- 
covered. Upon it stood, at unstudied 
intervals, eight or ten round tables. 
And gathered about these tables, in 
every conceivable attitude of lethargy, 
were perhaps twenty men. They were 
of all ages. One was a boy with dirty 
blond hair and a face that was a little 









“Oh, I have the most delight- 
ful shoe horn Pm just dy- 
ing to have you portray. 


1. KLEIN 


» 


with his breathing. The boy watched 


the old man most of the time, 
keeping his sharp eyes fixed mo- 
tionlessly upon the hands. It was as 


if he expected that suddenly they 
would stop moving—and he was de- 
termined not to miss that fascinating 
spectacle. 


ETWEEN these two extremes 

were a dozen kinds of men. A 
few of them bent over newspapers— 
newspapers were everywhere, scattered 
about in that disorder, that utter sur- 
render of tidiness which only a flung 
newspaper can give. But most of them 
simply sat. They lounged in their 
chairs, holding preposterous 
attitudes: hands in_ pockets, 
cigarettes hanging from lips, 
staring into each _ others’ 
faces or staring at nothing at 
all. No games. No talk. No 
interest. No movement except 
the rare shifting of a news- 
paper page. 

There was something ter- 
rible in such a_ picture 
of lassitude. There was 
something terrible in the sight 
of twenty men sitting, im- 
mersed in idleness, stolid, un- 
comfortable, waiting. They 
did not seem weary. They did 
not look like men who had 
settled down in fatigue to rest 
their muscles and their nerves. 
They looked like men who 
had been sitting in just these 
chairs, in just these attitudes 
for a lifetime, waiting upon 
a miracle. Yet, in their faces 
was no expectancy. They were 
waiting, but they were not 
hoping. 

In this scene, there was not 
the faintest suggestion of a 
change for twenty minutes. 
For twenty minutes, the hands 
on the paunch of the gray- 
beard moved up and down 
rhythmically, and the blond 


which one had put down, and dis- irritatingly inquisitive. He was dressed boy watched. For twenty minutes, 


appeared. 
out again, pushing a bit of soiled 


blue trousers, and a pair of quite new 


A moment later it slid ina waslion shirt of olive drab, thin not a half dozen words were spoken. 


There was something faintly insan: 
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IS w~ they call 





“ONE OF THE GREAT MIRACLES 





In the fine suburbs 
The Bulletin sells as 
many copies as there 
are homes. 

A quality growth, 
spread over a third 
ofacentury. Today 
549,148 copies of 
the Bulletin are 
bought daily. 








HEN a newspaper that has 

seldom issued an extra; 
never offered a premium or held 
a circulation contest; 


—that does not spread bold 
headlines across its front page; 
never resorts to lurid writing 
or sensational display — 


When such a newspaper grows 
to be by far the largest in its city 
— one of the greatest in America 
—and is read alike in great 
mansions and small homes — 


This—they call a miracle of 
newspaper making. 


Thirty-three years ago The 
Evening Bulletin set up certain 
standards of newspaper making. 
Shunned sensationalism and 


OF NEWSPAPER MAKING ” 


artificial circulation methods. 


Men of affairs learned to depend 
upon it for accurate news. 


From a few thousand circula- 
tion among the better homes, 
The Bulletin gradually grew to 
more than a half million daily. 


Without a single inducement 
other than the merit of the 
newspaper. Just a slow, steady 
growth down the avenue of 
years, like the growth of most 
quality products. 

A newspaper which inspires 
such confidence in its news 
columns, gives an extra value 
to the advertiser . .. a value 
which adds immeasurably to 
the sincerity of his message. 





Chestnut Street—dot- 
ted with fine shops. 
Of the 164 retail 
shops in this district 
that advertise, 146 
advertise in The 
Bulletin. 


Che Ehening Bulletin 


City Hall Square 
PHILADELPHIA 


Copyright, 1928, Bulletin Co. 
OS. — 
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New York Office: 247 Park Avenue 


Detroit Office: 321 Lafayette Boulevard 
Chicago Office: 28 E. Jackson Boulevard 


San Francisco Office: 681 Market Street 
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And why not Ascot 


... this year? 


..-And what internationally minded 
American does not want to be there 
during Ascot Week? 


Royal Ascot...the greatest review of 
society... the smartest race meeting in 
the world...is there any reason in the 
world why you should miss it? 


It is not only the semi-state arrival of the 
Royal Party... nor those luncheons in 
the club tents...the Marlborough and 
the Guards...nor the additional thrill 
provided by the arrival of the yellow 
brakes of the house of Lonsdale... the 
main reason for doing Ascot is that it is 
smart, smart, SMART...and eve body 
who is anybody will be there... To sail 
via CUNARD is a foretaste of the Royal 
Enclosure. 


After the Oaks and the Ascot Gold Cup 
you can drop into the Polo Finals at 
anelagh end Hasiin zham and perhaps 
take a peep at the Aldershot Searchlight 
Tattoo...During the Season go to 
Claridge’s for the diners fleuris... 


The BERENGARIA sailing June 6th will 
land you in Southampton in time for 
Ascot Week... or the AQUITANIA sail- 
ing May 30th will usher you_into the 
British Isles during the national madness 
of the Derby. 


Further information on Ascot ¥ eek can be had 
from our offices...or send for the CUNARD 
booklet which tells you what happens to a 
man who wears a Derby hat on June 19th. 


CUNARD 
LINE 


Ss) 


Your Local Agent or 


25 Broadway, New York 


1840-EIGHTY-EIGHT-YEARS-OF-SERVICE: 1928 





in the overpowering boredom of it. 
One conceived the fancy that pres- 
ently one of those static figures 
would come bellowing to his feet—it 
was an absurd fancy but it was diff- 
cult to shake off. 

Then, at last, there was a shuffling 
at the door and a negro entered bear- 
ing a huge coffee pot and a string of 
tin cups. They had been waiting, ap- 
parently, for nothing more subtle than 
his appearance. For they came sud- 
denly, involuntarily, to life. They 
shuffled their chairs, shaking them- 
selves and coughing. Somebody 
chuckled deeply and the graybeard 
grunted, coming abruptly to his feet. 
The blond boy sighed, perhaps in dis- 
appointment, and plunged his hand in 
his pocket. When he drew it out, seven 
pennies were in its palm. He re- 
garded them with satisfaction. 

The coffee was three cents a cup, 
and all but one drank it. That one, 
a tall, dried figure with curiously 
gleaming eyes, leaned back in his chair 
and began to speak: 

“Yeah, a lot 0 boobs. That’s why 
you’re where you are today, see? 
Drinkin’ that poison. That’s why. 
You didn’t know coffee was poison, 
did you? Well, I’m tellin’ you. I’m 
tippin’ you off to somethin’, an’ you're 
such boobs you won’t even listen. Sup- 
pose I was Jesus Christ, talkin’ to you. 
You wouldn’t listen to that, would 
you? Not you wisenheimers. You 
know it all... .” 

Bearing their steaming cups, four 
or five turned toward him. Into their 
faces came a gleam of interest and 
they moved toward the table over 
which he was leaning. Without speak- 
ing, all of them sat down, staring at 
him and sipping from their cups. 

“Sure!” he went on. “It’s a known 
fact, that’s what it is. Poison. I 
drank it for twenty years. Yeah, I 
was one of the boobs. An’ look at 
me today. You see me? You say, 
“Yeah, another sucker, hangin’ around 
a lousy flop house.’ An’ you know 
why? Coffee, that’s why. I was 
readin’ today. It was a doctor, it was, 
writin’, you know. An’ he says, if 
you got any respec’ for your liver, you 
want to lay offa coffee. See?” 

Two or three nodded, and slowly 
drained their cups. They watched him, 
i little fascinated. And he rewarded 
their curiosity. Without a word he 
drew a flat, half-pint flask from his 
inner coat pocket. It contained an 
ounce or two of a white liquid. 
Solemnly, he drew the cork and placed 
the bottle against his lips. He swal- 
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To she 


caressed this 
lovely shoe. 
And let 

that woman 
condemn her 
who would not 
in the same 
pride of 
possession 


do likewise. 


... for who 





can resist 


the appeal 
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of Vanity 
Footwear? 
Vanity 
Customode 
Shoes in 
stunning 
‘aprices of 
materials 


and styling. 


Customode Shoes 
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Even the thrifty man 


who saves regularly each year, gambles 


with his family’s future. 


He is staking his earning power against 


30 or 40 years of time. 


le could buy his family’s financial 


freedom ina single day under a life insur- 


ance trust plan arranged to suit his individ- 


circumstances and plans. 


Read the column at the right—then send 
for our booklet, ‘Have You Bought Your 


Family’s Financial Freedom ?”’ 


THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
11 BROAD STREET 


enue at 45th Street 28th Street and Madison Avenue 
247 Broadway 


LONDON , PARIS ° MEXICO CITY 


Total resources more than $500,000,000 
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HE LIFE INSURANCE TRUST 

PLAN is particularly attractive 
and advantageous for that large group 
of men of moderate circumstances who 
are anxious to provide for the furure of 
their families. We refer to those men 
who are now saving a percentage of 
their earnings annually but realize that 
they are gambling on the future and 
wish to provide an adequate estate at 


once. 


The Life Insurance Trust Plan guar- 
antees the financial freedom of your 
family by creating at once a large es- 
tate in insurance. 

It places the estate in trust with us, 
enabling us to bring to its manage- 
ment and to the service of your heirs 
absolute fidelity, continuous existence 
and the knowledge and experience of 
vears of similar service. 

It enables you to use either a part of 
your annual earnings or the income 
from your investments to pay the life 
insurance premiums which maintain 
your estate. 


Under our guidance you may carry 
out an investment program which can 
be arranged to place your insurance 
ultimately upon a self-supporting basis 
and provide a convenient emergency 
reserve. 

If you are possessed of abundant 
means or even great wealth, the Insur- 
ance Trust has advantages for you. It 
provides a large cash sum for the im- 
mediate use of your executors in meet- 
ing inheritance taxes, debts, commis- 
sions and administration expenses. 

A Life Insurance Trust may be cre- 
ated from your present insurance poli- 
cies and may be increased to the desired 
size by taking out additional insurance 
at your convenience. 

A Life Insurance Trust may be made 
as elastic and flexible in its provisions 
as you desire. It can be made revo- 
cable at any time. The powers of the 
trustee can be clearly defined, emer- 
gency payments specified, etc. 


I am interested in your Insurance 
Trust Plan for providing an estate now 
for the future protection of my family. 


Please send me further particulars. 
SE ae ee eee een 
ADDRESS 
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lowed it with gusto, and was rack- 
ed by a moment of violent coughing. 
For a moment, then, he stared alter- 
nately at the empty bottle and the 
circle of faces about him. 

“Hum—”; he shook his head as if 
some weight were lying heavy upon 
it. “Hum—-sorry.” He stood up, 
a little unsteadily, turned his back 
upon them, and made his way to a 
solitary chair by the window. 

The five who were left at the table 
made no comment upon him. One 
picked up a copy of the New York 
Times. His hands were grimy, and 
about his wrists the frayed cuffs of his 
coat made a little fringe. With great 
deliberation he turned to the editorial 
page, and bent his head over it. 

Two others began to talk idly: 

“Summer’s comin’, ” said one. He 
was a stout fellow and breathed a 
little asthmatically. 

“T see they’ve let that McDonald 
girl escape the gallows. She’d have 
gone up if I’d had anything to do with 
it. The women always get by.” 

“Yeah. ‘That’s it. But it’s the 
lawyers to blame. I say, blame the 
lawyers. Them guys—they think they 
own the earth.” 

“T was cut out to be a lawyer. 
They always told me I ought to’ve 
been a lawyer.” 

“Yeah?” 

“Sure. Arguin’ you know. 
ways like a’ argument.” 

The grimy fellow with the Times 
struck a match for his cigarette. He 
breathed the smoke deeply into his 
lungs, and let it escape with a sigh. 
“Looks like they’ve got them birds in 
the oil scandal,” he observed. “Mellon. 
I always thought a guy with that much 
jack must be funny somewheres. And 
Hays. He’s a pretty one to be sayin’ 
what’s pure in the movies.” He 
chuckled softly to himself. “Oh Boy! 
There’s some smart grafters in this 
little old world.” 

The blond boy—drawn at last to 
approach the object of his fascination 
—was chatting with the old graybeard 
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Diet 


exercise 


sleep 


so regulated that two 


weeks will make 
you over 





thousands of America’ s busi- 
ness and social leaders—or your 
own physician—to tell you the 
story of The Glen Springs. 

For here, high above Lake Seneca 
amid acres of fragrant pines, are 
the radio-active mineral waters, 
the natural calcium chloride brine 
baths that have made this beautiful 
Spa famous as the American Nau- 
heim. And here, with specialists 
to plan rest, exercise and diet, two 
weeks can literally make over the 
human machine! 

Golf on one of the finest courses 
in the State—a delicious cuisine 
supplied from our own dairy and 
poultry farms—music, dancing, a 
social life distinctive yet unassum- 
ing. The baths and other treat- 
ments are especially suitable for 
heart, circulatory, kidney, nutri- 
tional and nervous disorders, rheu- 
matism, gout, and obesity. 

Booklets by addressing Wm. M. 
Leffingwell, President, Watkins 
Glen, N. Y. 


SPRINGS 





THE AMERICAN NAUHEIM 
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A lovely Hickson man- 
nequin displays a velvet 
evening wrap with fox 
collar, over a chiffon 
gown. 


ee permats ends Ww xX 


to be used for the underthings and stockings worn 
by mannequins in modelling Hickson creations. 
“These must be kept in exquisite condition” the 


great couturier says. “Lux alone gives the finish 


Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass 


they must have... And, also, washed in Lux they 
wear more than twice as long!” . . . To millions 
of women, too, pure Lux means beauty of finish 


in chiffon, silk or rayon, and double the wear! 
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Wherever lithe young things in brief and jaunty 
sports clothes gather to watch the play — 
and perhaps do a bit of playing themselves — 
there you will see Gordon Top and Shadow 
Clocks, arrowy accents of the smart slim line. 

Up from the ankle, or down from the 
knee, Gordon Clocks play an accompaniment in 


hosiery to the newest sport shoes. 





These cleverest of play-time hose come in 
shades created especially to harmonize with sport 
fabrics and shoe leathers. 

For active sports, and on the smartest golf 
courses, Tunis or Matin are two new Gordon 
colors for wear with brown and white or black 
and white crepe - soled oxfords. And for lazy 
ankles on country club verandahs and sunny 
yacht decks, there are Biskra, Noon and Honey 
Beige, this season's version of the sunburned 
hose for spectator sports costumes, 

Gordon Clocked Hose, medium weight or 
chiffon, are shown in all shops where you would 
expect to find smart hosiery. 


(Sordon 
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over empty coffee cups. He was de- 
scribing the Heeney-Delaney fight in 
elaborate detail. The old man seemed 
to listen politely, but he did not speak, 

At another table, two fellows with 
dark, lowering faces disputed with 
angry heat the virtues and the defects 
of women. One held that all women 
were naturally chaste and noble, that 
men dragged them down. The other 
argued that women provided the cause 
for all human sorrow. He cited him- 
self asa case in point. Their discourse 
went on over the bent figure of a man 
who sat between them. He was ap- 
parently asleep, his head bent forward 
until his chin rested upon his chest. 
They seemed quite unaware of him; 
and on his part, he was oblivious to 
the roaring voices which beat into both 
his ears. 

A bell rang, and everybody stood 
up. They gathered their coats and 
hats, yawned, shook themselves, and 
began to move toward a door in 
the rear. One or two paused for a 
last word or two, or a fleeting glance 
out of the window. But the room was 
very quickly emptied. 

They went into a longer room, and 
a narrower one. ‘There was a centre 
aisle, eight feet wide perhaps, and on 
each side was a row of single iron cots. 
The cots were numbered. ‘They were 
covered with gray blankets. There 
were no sheets and no pillows. The 
room was lit by only two globes, which 
burned dimly close against the ceiling. 

Hardly ten minutes elapsed before 
all of the men were in bed, their coats 
under their heads for pillows, their 
shoes tied to their wrists. A window 
at the far end of the room was opened. 
The lights were turned off. One or 
two voices spoke, but after a very little 
time the room was completely silent. 
The negro attendant closed the door 
upon them and began to clean up the 
newspapers. They might  sleep— 
dream, perhaps—until five o’clock in 
the morning. That is the hour for 
turning out these men who dwell in 
the flop houses. —Morris Marke} 


QUERY 
It is easy enough to be pleasant 
When life flows along like a song; 
etc., 
But can the advertising department 0! 
a certain cigarette company tell us 
What a hostess should do 
When a knife marked “Royal Poin- 
ciana” turns up amongst the fiat 
silver 
At the right of the guest of honor! 
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‘This Charming 
Cabriolet by NASH typifies 
the Spirit of Today 


NAS2 shows you today’s best mode in motor 
cars in this utterly charming Cabriolet on 


the Special Six Chassis. 


It’s a car built particularly for informal, care- 
free motoring, with a closed-car top that instantly 
lowers whenever you feel like getting closer to the 
open air and sunshine. 


It’s a powerful car, with a big, spirited Nash 
7-bearing motor, famed for its quiet action and the 
lightning-like speed of its acceleration. A roomy 
rear seat takes care of occasional extra passengers. 


Its price, like the price of all Nash cars, is 
exceptionally moderate—but thousands of dollars 
more can buy no more distinctive style nor finer 
performance. 


Striking individuality, less expenditure, a finer 
mode of motoring—all are yours when you choose 
this Cabriolet by Nash. It typifies the vogue. It 
is the spirit of today. 


NEW REDUCED PRICES 


STANDARD SIX $845 to $995—SPECIAL SIX $1135 to $1445 
ADVANCED SIX $1340 to $1990 
F.O.B. THE FACTORIES 


NASH 


LEADS THE WORLD IN MOTOR CAR VALUE 








Warren-Nash Motor Corporation 
New York, N. Y. 


(7737) 
to ih 








WEEK or so ago I remarked 

with woe the lack of space in 

which to do adequate justice to 
Bergdorf & Goodman’s new shop at 
Fifty-eighth Street and Fifth Avenue. 
I still have not enough space, nor was 
I able to get through the shop entire, 
though I made a dogged attempt. I 
managed to pass down the hundred 
yards or so of rich and lustrous carpet 
leading from the entrance, past the 
handbags and jewelry and trifles, but 
at the hats I stuck. I never got up- 
stairs at all. I stayed among the 
chapeaux until darkness kissed the 
Venus out there in front of the Plaza. 
And I saw some of the most elegant 
hats you ever heard of in your life. 
Let us see—how to begin? 
In the first place, there are 
all kinds of amusing straws and 
fabrics, most of which defy de- 
scription. Patou has made an 
amusing sports hat of rough 
brown straw made strangely 
fuzzy by its mixture with an- 
gora. Marie-Cristiane uses a 
coarsely woven sports silk and 
fringes the edges for trimming. 
Reboux produces a tweed felt 
in yellow and gray mixture, 
with the inevitable Reboux 
scarf to accompany the hat. 
She also has an angora felt, 
polka-dotted, made with Dutch 
cap points over the ears and a 
ripple on the short brim in 
front. Agnés loves that elastic 
knitted straw, employing it here 
in beige and brown, mixed to 
make a béret that pulls over 
your head like a bathing cap. 
She also makes a tiny toque of 
crépe de Chine ribbon. ‘There 
are lots of combinations of felt 
and shiny or dull or mere- 
ly eccentric straw in the display. 
There are turbans, Reboux being 
prominent among the creators thereof. 
One of hers is of black tuscan straw 
with a twisted wide band of braided 
tuscan in natural color going over it 
from ear to ear. Another is of black 
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ON AND OFF THE AVENUE 


FEMININE FASHIONS 


felt with rose and black moire ribbon 
ending in flat loops exactly at the top. 
Scarves, as you have heard on all 
sides, are im this season. And, since 
the ensemble idea is stronger than ever 
in every phase of fashion, Bergdorf 
& Goodman do things like having a 
triangular scarf of polka-dot fabric 
match the casual band around one of 
those floppy and widish tennis hats of 
finest panama. Or creating a set 
for the tailleur, as follows: first, a 
plain felt hat trimmed with a gros- 
grain band or with polka-dotted silk; 
second, a polka-dotted scarf; third, a 
tailored envelope bag of kid in color 
to match the hat, lined with the dotted 
silk. ‘This shop has also imported lots 
of Reboux scarves—huge squares of 
chiffon with plaid designs in wonder- 
ful colors. I am told, by the way, 
that the handkerchief scarf is knotted 
on the shoulder for sports clothes; in 
town, your best diamond pin might 
keep it in place around your neck just 
below the collar bone on one side. 
There is a very good assortment of 











Wong Party: 


“The trouble is, Madam, 
most women pay so little 
attention to nail health.” 


that fashion, essentially summer-re- 
sort-American, of the large picture 
hat. This appears in every possible 
straw—the familiar leghorn, trimmed 
with flowers and fruits; hair, picot, 
sometimes even in baku with the crown 
cut out exactly like cut-out lace. Most 


of these are designed on the premises, 
though Lanvin has made some lovel; 
hair hats for bridesmaids that are wel] 
worth your attention. 

Two hats that follow no general 
rule: a black felt tricorne from Valois 
for the older woman; and a Talbot 
small tam o’shanter of ciré braid. The 
latter has a veil extending over the 
face, gathered like a bridal veil over 
the ears, and extending well below the 
waist in back. Naughty, but nize. 


O* arriving at Chez Ninon very 
late in my fashion wanderings 
about a city full of every imaginable 
French fashion, I was faintly surprised 
to find a few models I had not yet 
seen. And the ones that are the most 
fun to write about, naturally, are those 
that belong only in large wardrobes, 
where a little eccentricity and gaiety 
in clothes now and then need not be 
frowned on by reason of impending 
butcher bills. The Carette printed 
chiffon, for instance, is absurd. This 
has a tailored jumper with a tucked 
vestee, and a 
pleated skirt that 
is worn outside 
the jumper. 
There is a Dré- 
coll sports suit, 
comprising a yel- 
low wool crépe 
skirt, a yellow 
cardigan and un- 
dersweater 
crossed with 
strips of navy 
blue fabric, and 
a navy chiffon 
scarf with a 
large yellow 
monogram, Just 
too grand. There 
is a tweed thing 
than can be worn 
as a coat-dress in 
town or can 
shelter a sweater 
and skirt in the 
country. It has a 
scarf-collar and 
crosses far over itself to button be- 
low each hipbone. 

Other items: a Davidson dress of 
printed chiffon for evening, the waist 
ascending to almost an Empire effect 
at one side; a sports dress by the same 
designer, sleeveless, with the handker- 
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A YOUTHFUL PATRICIAN 


WITH THE ASSURANCE OF ANCESTRY, THE NEW PIERCE-ARROW 
FOUND INSTANT PLACE IN THE WORLD TO WHICH IT BELONGS 


About the new Pierce- Arrow there is a certain distinction that no 
designer could ever bestow. That is its heritage. That is the 
thing which is Pierce-Arrow. It cannot be imitated. ({ Great 
engineers, fine body builders, and highly skilled craftsmen 
combine to produce other cars contemporary with the new 
Pierce-Arrow. ({ But these other cars, fine as they are, lack the 
Pierce- Arrow tradition. And that tradition is responsible for the 
precedence which is accorded Pierce-Arrow the world over. 
You may purchase a Pierce-Arrow out of income, if you prefer. A simplified financ- 
ing plan makes this a most practical procedure. Your present car accepted as cash 
up to the full amount of its appraisal valuation. 





TWELVE CUSTOM-BUILT MODELS FROM $2900 AT BUFFALO 
PIERCE-ARROW SALES CORPORATION (Factory Branch) 233 West 54th Street, New York City 
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the new 


FUR 


storage rate 






7 
12 






WE INVITE 
INSPECTION 








—of the most modern fur 
storage plant in New York, 
which has just reached com- 
pletion in the Jay -Thorpe 
building. Cold, dry air re- 
places the damp, frozen pipes 
of antiquated methods, in 
maintaining the frigid tem- 
perature. Plate glass obser- 
vation windows permit a 
complete view of the vaults, 
which are accommodated by 
a private elevator. 


















Telephone Circle 4300 


Jay~Thorpe 


57th Street, West 
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chief bib and the belt above the box- 
pleated skirt of darker color than t! 

dress; and a Champcommunal eveni: 

gown of printed chiffon—layers and 
layers of deep petals below a surpli 

bodice. 

If I seem to pay a great deal of 
tention to printed chiffon here, it 
for a good reason. It is a fashion s 
quickly taken up that you must hay: 
unusual fabrics for distinction. They 
have on hand some of the most divin 
imported printed chiffons I have gazed 
on in many a long day. 

When in Gunther’s—how 
the great name slides off the keys! 
you should ask to see Patou’s coat, 
called Mephisto. ‘This is a marvellous 
red daytime affair, cut with a sugges- 
tion of a flare and trimmed with 
stand-up shawl collar of black caracal. 
This designer also brings forth a trans- 
parent evening wrap of flaming red, 
the huge drippy sleeves held togethe: 
by smocking along the top of the arm. 
Molyneux offers evening coats of 
crépe, heavily beaded by hand and most 
effective in white. There is a Jenny 
sports coat, shortish and rippling royal- 
ly, a combination not heretofore seen 
by this department. And _ another 
sports coat, long and flaring slightly 
from the shoulder, of Rodier’s kasha 
angora, with natural caracal forming 
the narrow tuxedo collar. ote: L 
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THIS AND THAT 
The Classical in Under- 


wear—Belts and Barbers 


NY one who 
reads this de- 


Ne ie partment with the 


, 3 mm faintest gleam of 
7 
KT a3 avidity will realize, 


\ 


ZA c 
EW Zs now they look back 


on it, that the au- 
thor is a sworn enemy of the Sophisti- 
cated Child (often confused with th: 
old-fashioned Spoiled Brat). Minia- 
ture cocktail shakers at children’s _ 
ties, even though they house lemon: id 
and ice only, have never been regarded 
Neither do I gurgie 
“How darling!” when I behold lip- 
sticks for little girls. With all thes 
prejudices firmly in mind, however, 
did fall with a thud for some imported 
underwear for children at Macy’s. O! 
pink crépe de Chine, adorned with ju 
a bit of hand-embroidery at the nec 
and at the bottom of the panties. 
the first place, the cut is a childre: 
classic and makes no offensive eff: 


re a 







by me as cut’ 
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C The Season’s Smartest 
Sole—Plytex! 
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‘For Instance, 
Saks-Fifth Avenue 
L. Bamberger & Co. 
Whitehouse & Hardy 
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MONG the smartest offerings in the 

current season’s sports apparel is Plytex. 
At shops catering to those who set the pace 
in style, shoes Plytex Soled are now being 
featured. And this is not alone due to the 
fact that Plytex is new, for the very idea 
which it embodies is decidedly clever and 
valuable. The idea is this: A non-skid 
sole that retains its non-skidding quality 
always! When the original raised design 
wears away, it is replaced by a duplicate 
non-skid design. This process is repeated 
four times during the life of the sole. In 
other words, Plytex is the only non-skid 
sole that actually improves with wear. Ask 
for Plytex Soled Shoes for both men and 
women at leading shops. * 


PLY REX 


) 








7 Multiple layers of 
fabric overlapped and 
“ embedded in rubber. 
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KSSEX RUBBER COMPANY, TRENTON, N. J. 


Makers also of Wearite Soles and Tite-Edge Heels 
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Why we serve 


round peas 


Juicy peas, green peas — and, 


unfortunately, round peas. 
Small and elusive—perversely 
peripatetic . . . perfectly mad- 
dening in their spirited circu- 
larity. The chase leads round 
and round... 

There be those, we under- 
stand, who in obeisance to the 
god of haste, would square the 
pea—compress it in some cubi- 
fier to a more amenable form. 
With such rank radicalism, 
our sympathy is scant. A par- 
allelopipedal pea? Never! 
Such wanton liberties with its 
predestined shape, and_ this 
luscious legume would lose its 
savour. 

Here peas are just as nature 
made them—small, fresh, 
green, delicious and 
round. No square peas here 
for those who eat as they run 
. . . food here is prepared and 
served on purpose to tempt 
and tantalize the taste—it is 
for those who eat for enjoy- 
ment as well as sustenance. 


ALICE 
FOOTE 
MACDOUGALL 
COFFEE 
HOUSES 


Sevillia The Piazzetta 
50 West 57th 20 West 47th 
Firenze The Cortile 
6 West 46th 37 West 43rd 


The Little Coffee Shop 
Grand Central Terminal 








to ape the adult step-in—being a shirt 
top with bloomer arrangements but- 
toned on all the way around or in the 
back only. In the second place, why 
mind that it is adorable-looking if it 
launders as easily as cotton? In sizes 
from two to six, but remember that 
French sizes run rather large. It isn’t 
that French children are bigger than 
others—it’s just that anything bought 
for a two-year-old French child must 
last him until he is at least six or 
eight. 

Among the other things in this in- 
fants’ department on the fourth floor 
are some dresses for little girls from 
two to six. “These are smocked affairs 
of imported lawn decorated with an 
all-over design in any one of various 
colors—green, blue, pink, and so on. 
Coy hats with a sunbonnet tendency 
and creeper pants to match accompany 
these. 

Downstairs, among the handbags, 
you will find excellent copies of a 
Molyneux bag, of striped crash like 
Basque linen, with kid trimming. 
With a Jane Regny sports belt in 
fabric to match, your summer costume 
should be complete. 


OU all know by this time that al- 

most everything in the way of 
clothes has a belt, and that, as a result, 
the belt buckle has become an impor- 
tant decorative element in the costume. 
Also, that the smartest belts are of 
fabric to match the dress. The trou- 
ble is that the French delight in put- 
ting cabochon emerald buckles on 
tweeds, and the American manufac- 
turer is now committing all the horrors 
with buckles that he once did with 
flowers. Therefore, I advise going to 
Lord & Taylor and buying your own 
buckle for your dress. There are all 
kinds of metallic ones—with the dog 
collar and the harness as inspiration 
for clasp and general design; there are 
some of mother-of-pearl, either white 
or dark, for filmy dresses; and some, 
most amusing and unusual of all, of 
metal, done in grand geometric de- 
signs all piled up on_ themselves, 
studded with knobs or other bits of 
natural light wood. ‘These must be 
seen by your own critical eye so that 
you can decide for yourself, but I 
could easily buy a tweed ensemble just 
to go with one of them, I am that 


captivated. 


UE to the fact that barbers will 
sneak a clipper over the back of 
your neck from time to time when you 
are not looking, girls who are letting 
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Since 
Every 
Ensemble 
Must Have 
Its Shoe 







..- Cammeyer graciously pre- 
sents this exclusive design in 
various colors and leathers, so 
that various costumes may 
form with it harmonious 
combinations. sed i | 00 


Camymeyer 
oth Ath 


avenue below street near 


46th Cth ave. 
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their bobs grow have discovered that, 
alas, their hair grows low and scraggly 
on the neck. This does not look tidy 
or well-groomed. Need I remind my 
ventle readers that Zip treatments not 
only leave the back of the neck smooth 
ind soft as a yearling babe’s, but that 
the hair returns feeble and reluctant? 
Every three weeks or so is often 
enough to have it done. It is also a 
fine time to start enfeebling any hir- 
sute adornment on those legs that 
ought to look so nice on the beaches 
this summer. —L. L. 


ABOUT THE HOUSE 


Further Notes on the 
Fabrics Situation 


HEN, two 
ae weeks ago, 
+41 this department 
: .' made large promises 
“ about reviewing 
retail shops from a 
orf Spring Fabrics 
standpoint, it was 
with the idea that covering the neces- 
sary ground might take a day or two, 
all told. 

The idea was naive. ‘Take my word 
for it, anyone starting out to look for 
summer draperies with the thought 
that it can be done in a morning’s 
shopping is being a little silly (figure 
of speech; please, no indignant let- 
ters). Every shop .in the city with 
the faintest excuse for such action has 
put in a line calculated to upset any 
preconceived notions you may have de- 
veloped about color schemes for the 
little shack at the sea-shore, and believe 
it or not, there are very few repeats. 

[ do not claim to have seen every 
collection in town, but of those I have, 
here are the highlights: 


Ne ic ses 




















ye & ‘Taytor, my first stop, 
opened the ceremonies in grand 
style with a striped linen you should 
not miss—the stripes in shades of mul- 
verry and fuchsia with scallop-effect 
order of a very dark blue. This 
comes also in dull blues with border 
in black, and costs $3.50 either way. 
In the print division there is a notice- 
able effort to get away from the ubi- 
quitous rose, with the result that pop- 
pies, tulips, and other old-fashioned 
garden varieties clamber enticingly 
over most of the chintzes and cre- 
tonnes. A pleasant innovation. 

That moon-and-star glass curtain 
fabric, so exclaimed over at the 
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bps most important discovery ever 
made in the scientific care of the 
skin—a Cream that noted skin spe- 
cialists declare cleanses, tones, sup- 
ples your skin in thirty swift seconds! 

Miraculously — like a 
magic magnet — Pinaud’s 
amazing New Cream gath- 
ers up the day’s dust and 
powder from the very 
depths of the pores. Then 
—at the touch of clear, 
cool water it “lets go” immediately, 
vanishes away! 

Sweeping with it all the dirt it has 
collected. Depositing not a trace of 
waxy, fatty sediment in the skin (as 
dermatologists point out creams usu- 
ally do) to clog the pores, to foster 
blackheads and age the skin. 

Indeed, the first few times you use 
Pinaud’s Cream—if your skin is suf- 
fering from deep-lying accumulations 
— you can actually 
feel its wonderful 
cleansing power. Feel 
a faint tingling as the 
clogging dirt is gen- 


Copyright, 1928, Pinaud 


Makers of French toilet preparations for more than one hundred and fifty years 








tly drawn from the pores—then a 
delightful new, radiant freshness! 

And Pinaud’s Cream has this won- 
derful additional power— it stimu- 
lates the circulation and tones the 
tissues. Now you need no 
astringents! 

And the delicate oils 
supple the surface delight- 
fully—naturally! For they 
resemble more closely the 
fine natural oils of the skin 
itself than any that have ever been 
used in a cream before. So exqui- 
sitely softened is your face that pow- 
der clings without additional base. 

Cleansed, toned and suppled in 
this simple scientific way— day by 
day you will see your skin bloom 
with a new petal-smooth loveliness. 

At the better drug and department 
stores you will find Pinaud’s Cream 
—enclosed in a lovely sea-green jar. 
Or send 25c for a 
Large Trial Tube to 
Dept. N31, Pinaud, 
220 East 21st Street, 
New York. 
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CREAM 
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A LA CARTE 


ina CAR / 
de Luxe; 


ELL someone to call 

Murray Hill 3940. Be- 
fore you don your chapeau 
the car arrives—and whata 
car! A mew luxurious Pack- 
ard witha uniformed chauf- 
feur standing at attention. 


The friends who spy you on 
the Avenue, will whisper, 
“Why, my dear!—’” Can 
they possibly tell it’s motor- 
ing ala carte? Of course not! 


New Straight - Eight Packards 
Bonded Chauffeurs in Uniform 


$4 an hr. for 5 hrs. or more— 
$5 an hr. for 4 hrs. or less— 


Sun.& Holidays: $5 an hr. for 6 
hrs. or less, $4 an hr. thereafter 
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CENTRAL 
’ PACKARD RENTING 
, CORPORATION 
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Lord & Taylor exposition, will prob- 
ably be on sale by the time this account 
reaches an eager public, at something 
in the close neighborhood of $13.50 
the yard. The Rodier upholstery 
materials are here, of course, in all 
colors; don’t forget in passing that 
these make marvellous wall-coverings. 

In conclusion your attention is 
called to a particularly nice group of 
fifty-inch striée reps at $3.50, for slip 
covers, and a new fabric in a weave 
resembling the old hand-woven bed- 
spreads—a comfortable Blue-Ridge- 
Mountains-of-Virginia note for coun- 
try houses. 


ALttMAN & Company have a 
e group of the few new nursery 
prints to be found in all New York, 
and very amusing they are: a Russian 
Dotty Dimples pattern, very Chauve- 
Souris; a Pierrot design with panta- 
looned gentlemen and guitars scattered 
all over it; and a clown-and-dog print 
so evidently designed for little boys 
that it will probably be a great hit 
with little girls (just an old cynic). 
If you are opposed to hangings of this 
type in a child’s room, you might try 
covering a screen with one of them; 
they shouldn’t be passed up entire- 
ly. 

If you are fond of India prints, 
they are here by the yard, as well as 
in the usual squares of assorted sizes. 
Colorings are clearer and possibly a bit 
better than the average. Waterproofed 
chintzes in black, gold, and brilliant 
red or blue are shining and hand- 
some, and guaranteed against damage 
by imminent April showers. The gold 
and solid colors are $1; stripes are 
$1.35. In thirty-six-inch widths. 


IBERTY cretonnes at McCutch- 

eon, actually so heavy that they 
need no lining, come in convenient 
forty-five-inch widths and any num- 
ber of pleasing patterns. The French 
cretonnes I thought were good values 
at $1.50. A new Scotch cloth, looking 
exactly like the old colored cotton 
table-covers, comes in red, blue, and a 
color which I was assured is gold. I 
liked the red. It ought to be good in 
a man’s room. J. H. Thorp’s elusive 
bathing-girl print (that modernist de- 
sign done by compass) looked strange 
perched above a counter of prim Lib- 
erty flower patterns. 


| POSITIVELY cannot take space 
to rave over Macy’s novelty fab- 
rics as they deserve to be raved over. 
If you think for one moment that 
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One may readily recognize hair which is 
combed carefully ; the hair responds in beauty 
and lustre to the attention given. Ace Hard 
Rubber Combs provide perfect grooming. In 
the morning, the large (g-inch) Ace Comb 
gently untangles without breaking, its smooth 
polished teeth doing their work thoroughly , 
accenting the details of the wave and supply- 
ing the finishing touches. During the day, the 
Ace Pocket Comb is indispensable — one 
quickly runs it through the hair to maintain 
beauty of contour. Nightly use of the Ace 
Dry Shampoo Comb is a refreshing massage 
for the scalp, while every speck of dust dis- 
appears. Ace Combs help to brighten the tone 


and preserve the silken texture of the hair. 


ACE COMBS 


Genuine Ace Pocket Combs ina wide variety 


of sizes and styles are on sale in all 


department and drug stores. 





AMERICAN HARD RUBBER COMPANY 
11 Mercer St., New York, N. Y. 


The 

Ace Comb Cabinet 

is displaved at 

Toilet Goods Counters 
everywhere 
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spending seventy-four or even forty- 
nine cents for a yard of curtain means 
dooming your decorations to the com- 
monplace, look at these prints and 
chintzes and grow shamefaced. There 
is a map chintz, glazed, that comes as 
close to being perfect for a boy’s room 
as anything I have seen; it has a lovely 
faded-with-age look and varies its 
stretches of land and sea with inserts 
of ships and an occasional spouting 
whale. Could you ask more? I also 
beseech you to examine the moon-and- 
star prints—planets in white on red, 
dark blue, or violet. These cost all of 
fifty-nine cents and have been known 
to engender a state of enthusiasm bor- 
dering on the rowdy in struggling 
young business women with apart- 
ments on their hands. 

Getting into the slightly-over-a- 
dollar class, you may have a glazed 
percale in red and white checks with 
broad, navy blue vertical stripes, or a 
modernist print—particularly one in 
henna with stiff cream-colored trees 
and antelopes all over it. This is fun 
used with those white crackle-ware 
modern animals, the animals looking 
as if they had just stepped out of the 
fabric, if you can see any advantage in 
that. 


oo AVENUE is_ blossoming 
with the rose, the iris, and simi- 
lar chintz standbys. Rose Cumming’s 
collection, gathered as usual from her 
own European sources, probably in- 
cludes as many individual hits as any 
other single group in town. In brief, 
I was smitten with a large lattice-and- 
dragonfly pattern in greens (could be 
used nicely on walls); one Directoire 
linen, a violent green with shy, fat, 
lemon-colored sheep cavorting under 
trees (also in olive green with pink 
sheep); a lovely flower pattern on a 
plum-colored ground (note: plum- 
colored chintzes are few and hard to 
find this season); a Chinese Chippen- 
dale design with lots of bright orange, 
and another Chinese affair —red 
ground with medallions in yellow. I 
cannot list them here, but there are a 
number of patterns notable for their 
adaptability to the earlier periods. You 
really should see them—551 Madison 
\venue,. 


At The Chintz Shop, 431 Madi- 
4 son, I was cheeringly invited to 
rowse around all I liked and then left 
‘o my own devices, so that I had a 
‘thoroughly good time and unearthed 
‘he following: A polka dot that will 
‘o your heart good—large coin dots in 
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DOBBS 


There is distinction in wearing Dobbs Clothes 


a 





A Dobbs Frock of French Printed 


Chiffon in a smart two-piece model 


..can be had in navy and white, 
black and white, green and white, 


red and white, rougette and white. \ 


SIXTY-FIVE DOLLARS 


The Dobbs Hat of fine, light-weight 
natural Straw is bound in belting 
ribbon in any shade. 


THIRTY DOLLARS 


The Dobbs collection of Spring and Summer 
Clothes is designed for the discrim- 


inating woman. 


DOBBS 
FIFTH AVENUE at50® 
New Yorks Leading Hatters 
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STETSON 






“The Avenue” 


The year’s brightest day, the 
Avenue’s greatest prome- 
nade, the world’s finest hat 
—a fitting camaraderie for 
any man. For Stetson quality 


is distinctive, Stetson style = 
evident at a glance. Where = 
fine hats are sold. => = 
—_ S 
HIN WSS 


JIOuHN B. STETSON COMPAN Y 











"'Good to 
the last drop” 








icher than any 
single coffee ...these 
many flavors mingled 
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white on yellow or blue, semi-glazed, 
A lilac chintz with enormous white. 
blue, and purple sprays climbing up a 
white ground. One of the best black 
chintzes I have ever seen anywher: 
design in greens, reds, yellow, and 
white. Finally, a pink chintz that js 
honestly pink, and if you have ever 
tried locating phenomena of this va- 
riety, you will know exactly how | 
felt. This one has a pink background, 
pink roses, and green leaves. There 
isn’t another color in it. The width, 
fifty inches; the price, $7.85. 

I love shopping at this place. There 
is a little two-seat sofa there that | 
have coveted; I find now that dupli- 
cates are available to the public at 
$140. It has good lines, is supremely 
comfortable, and is a wonderful fire- 
side size fora small room. ‘The price 
includes covering in muslin of your 
own selection. 


ASHING frenziedly _ through 

Stern Brothers in a worthy effort 
to make my schedule come out right, 
I saw a grand lot of cretonnes for 
reed furniture and such. They ap- 
peared to have natural grounds and 
stripes in orange or green with enough 
black to make things interesting. 
Wanamakers, done in the same rude 
manner, yielded up a rep labelled 
“Shaighi” and priced $1.50; this in 
stripes of brilliant colors and of a tex- 
ture somewhat resembling shantung, 
except that it’s about ten times as thick 
and a good bit more wiry. There were 
also apparent some elegant chintzes 
in—actually—flower patterns; I am 
still regretting that I could not stop 
to look. 

No less a sensation than silver oil- 
cloth is to be found at Bloomingdale’s. 
The kind you want is pebbly of sur- 
face, fifty inches wide, costs $1.19, 
and is said not to chip. Don’t let them 
sell you a lizard pattern exploited at 
the same table—also in silver; you will 
regret it all your life. I liked their 
plain, everyday oilcloths in a polka-dot 
version. This comes apparently in all 
colors on white, and ought to be good 
for something. 

Has anyone seen an Empire pat- 
tern anywhere, outside a wholesale 
establishment: —B. Bb. 


WANTED—Maan and wife to occupy and 
tend furnace.—Carrollton (O.) Chront- 
cle. 

Taking turns shaking each other 
down. 
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OPERA CRASHING 
MADE EASIER 


New York City, 
March 22, 1928 
fo THE Eprrors oF 
THE Nkrw YorKeEr, 


Sirs: 


LTHOUGH “Super,” the 

author of “Crashing the 

Opera,” has performed that 
feat successfully, he says, for three 
years, I feel qualified to point out 
two (at least) errors in his article, for 
| have crashed the gate of that insti- 
tution for over five seasons. 

Firstly, as you get off the elevator 
on the sixth floor, there are no “two or 
three steps’ to mount. You simply 
walk ahead, turn to the right, and open 
the little door in the right-hand wall. 

Secondly, there is no necessity for 
interfering with the Metropolitan 
Opera Club on your journey down- 
stairs. Simply descend the stairs on 
the left of the family circle till you 
come to a large double door which is 
usually open; it is the smoking-room 
directly off the grand promenade, 
and the door into the promenade is 
directly at your left as you enter the 
room. “The Metropolitan Opera Club 
is to the right of the smoking-room, 
and much less accessible. 

There are certain disadvantages in 
this method of crashing the Opera. 
One is that the doors leading into the 
family circle from the roof are not 
open quite as often as “Super” would 
lead you to suppose. For instance on 
Friday, March 16, they were not open 
once either before the matinée of 
“Gotterdimmerung” or between any 
of the acts. ‘This makes attendance 
at the major part of any performance 
highly uncertain. Even “Super” admits 
that you may miss the first act, and 
even if you don’t miss it you spend it 
in the family circle. 

Now I have found another scheme 
to be successful. Simply stroll into 
the lobby of the Opera House during 
the first entr’acte. (Plan to be on hand 
between 8:45 and 9:00.) The old 
boy at the door is highly uncertain 
‘bout whom he hands out door checks 
to. One thing, however, is sure; he 
never gives one to anyone who is 
dressed. Therefore, if you are dressed, 
you can simply walk in and hear the 
rest of the performance. If you are 
not dressed, he may ask you for your 
door check and he may not. If he 
does, it is a simple procedure to say 
that he didn’t give you any, and that 
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“Sulken Snare 


A SILK NET STOCKING 
BY PECK & PECK 


$3.75 
Alluring as the carrot is to the 


rabbit—tempting as the Brie is 
to the mouse—this new “Silken 
Snare’ stocking with its delicate 
weave 1S destined to be the smartest 


stocking of Spring! 
And even though it be a snare— 


we advise you to step into it. 


Other Peck &8 Peck stockings you should 
know socially are “Vanise”, a sheer 
stocking at $2.00 — “Princess”, another 
sheer al $2.85 — the new “Fiesta” al 
$3.75 —and the “Queen Victoria” al $4.85 


PECK & PECK 


Fifth Avenue, at 55th eee 47th and 42nd Sts. 
69 Madison Avenue eee 34 Wall Street 
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“A FULL HOUSE beats 3-of-a- 
kind, doesn’t it?” 

“In poker, yes—but no poker 
hand can equal these three.” 

“What are they?” 

“Allerton Club Residences, in 
New York, Chicago and Cleve- 
land.” 


LLERION 


CLUB RESIDENCES 


Executive Offices—285 Madison Ave., New York 
New York— 45 E.55thSt. New York—143 E. 39th St. 
New York—130 E. 57th St." NewYork— 22 E. 38th St. 
New York—302 West 22nd Street 
Chicago—Huron Street and Michigan Avenue 
Cieveland—Chester Avenue and East 13th Street 
"Exclusively for women 











is no lie. This plan has never failed 
me, and I only use “Super’s” method 
when I think it is worth a special ef- 
fort to endeavor to see some first act, 
as in “Rheingold.” For who would 
miss the Rhine Maidens? 

“Super” is also not entirely correct 
when he says that you will have to 
stand, down in the orchestra. A keen 
eye can almost always spot an empty 
seat, and if it can’t the donation of 
four bits to the usher is no bad idea. 

And did you know (if by any wild 
chance you ever attend the Opera on 
a Saturday night) that on that evening 
the first two or three seats on the left 
of the dress circle, directly over the 
wood - winds, are often empty? 
They’re no mean seats to hear Wagner 
or Strauss from, believe me. And did 
you also know that some of the best 
standing room in the house is behind 
and alongside the stall boxes to the 
right of the stage, on the grand tier 
floor? It’s a grand old building, the 


Opera House. P: usuper 


SOME PEOPLE 


= HY, the very idea!” 

“My dear, that’s what she 
said, I swear it. She said, ‘Oh, let’s 
not go there,’ she said, ‘Charlie Chap- 
lin simply puts me to sleep.’ ‘Those 
were her very - 

“Can you conceive!” 

“That’s what I said. I said, ‘Why, 
Ernestine,’ I said, ‘everyone who 
knows anything knows that everyone 
who knows is agreed that Charlie is 
simply superb. He’s an artist,’ I told 
her, ‘positively an artist!” ” 

“Why, of course. Doesn’t she know 
that?” 

“Oh, I don’t know what she knows. 
Ernestine is so intolerant, if you know 
what I mean. I just don’t understand 
intolerant people, do you? I mean, I 
just can’t get their point of view at all. 
I mean, can you conceive admitting 
you don’t like Charlie Chaplin?” 

“Oh, my dear! I mean, doesn’t she 
ever read anything? Doesn’t she know 
that all the critics fall all over them- 
selves to...” 

“That’s what I asked her. ‘Don’t 
you ever read what the critics say?’ 
I said. ‘Don’t you realize,’ I said to 
her, ‘that the intelligentzia are all 
agreed that Chaplin is absolutely 
divine?’ And she admitted it, she said, 
“Yes, I know that,’ she said, ‘but I 
simply can’t help it. I just don’t like 
his pictures, that’s all. I suppose he’s 
really very fine, and all,’ she said, ‘if 
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Newest 


_~.. 
| most brilliant 
achievement 


SUN-RISE 


and , 


SUN-DOWN 










Irresistible!...sums up | 
the appeal of the new 
Angelus Lipstick shades 
Sun-Rise and Sun-Down. 
Forin these shades Louis 
Philippe has put all his 
genius... to produce 
shades that are soravish- 
ingly beautiful...so dif- 
ferent... that they are 
literally irresistible. No 
wonder then that Fifth 
Avenue’s most famous 
stores say that the en- 
thusiasm for Sun-Rise 
> and Sun-Down is unprec- 
edented. Smart women 
have already made them 
the vogue. Leadingshops 
, everywhere now feature 
' Sun-Rise and Sun-Down 
... in anew case of won- 
drous beauty. 
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vou like him, but I just don’t happen 
, care for him.’ ” 

“Imagine!” 

“What I think is, probably Arthur 

doesn’t like him and Ernestine is so 
nfluenced by him that she doesn’t 
ither. Know? You know, Ernestine 
wever has an opinion of her own. But 
can you imagine letting oneself be in- 
Auenced about Charlie! Not to realize 
his greatness for oneself! Can you? I 
said, ‘Don’t you realize, Ernestine, he’s 
universal’? And know what she an- 
swered me? ‘Yes,’ she said, ‘I know 
what they all say about him, but I just 
don’t care for him. Maybe [’m 
wrong,’ she said.” 

“Maybe! Honestly it seems to me, 
the stupider people are the more in- 
tolerant they are. I mean it.” 

“Of course. Oh well, some peo- 
ple!” 

“Sure, some people!” 

—G. SCHWABE 


A SERIOUS MOMENT 
UPON RECEIVING 
A CHEQUE 


Shall I buy a small house 

Built upon a hill, 

With boulders in the dooryard, 

And a whippoorwill 

Calling from the gate-post 

When the nights are clear,— 

“Here’s your house, and here’s your 

home, 

And here you stay, my dear!” 

Shall I buy a ticket 

To London or Penzance? 

Leave my sunny doorstep 

For Italy or France? 

Shall I take the hours 

I have turned to gain, 

To buy a little house at home 

Or several nights in Spain? 
—PAaATIENCE EDEN 


Many ladies when it comes to talking 
to their plumber are a bit timid. They 
feel that bathtubs and the like are deli- 
cate subjects. Of course, everything that 
has to do with plumbing has to do with 
the care of the human body, with a 
body’s health, with a body’s better living. 
Well then, this being true, why not treat 
your plumber just as you do your doc- 
tor? You talk to your doctor about deli- 
cate subjects. It is necessary. And there 
‘ no embarrassment. Talk to your 
plumber in the same way.—Circular of 
Pall River Master Plumbers’ Associa- 


/ 


Oh, to live frankly! 
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THE NEW CHIC 
IN FUR SCARPS 


Exquisite examples in the sil- 
ver fox, the Russian sable and 


the new color tones in fox. 








Ol Man River 


“Ol’ Man River’’—Fox trots, vocal chorus 
“Why Do I Love You?’’—kKenn Sisson and 
his orchestra 3766 
‘“‘Henry’s Made a Lady Out of Lizzie”’ 
“Ice Cream” — Fox trots, vocal chorus, Six Jump- 


ing Jacks 3782 
**Mary’’—Freddie Rose, tenor, with piano 
“The Voice of the Southland” 3769 


“Girl of My Dreams” 
*Tomorrow’’—Allen McQuhae, tenor, with 
orchestra 3794 


Always something new on 
Brunswick Records 





There’s new snap, rhythm and pep in 
Brunswick records 
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ODE ON A PUBLIC MENACE 


COMPOSED IN SHEER SELF-DEFENCE AFTER YEARS OF 
SILENT SUFFERING 


How sweet to my ear is that phrase omnipresent, 
That dear, inescapable, clever cliché— 
Pervading the press with its cadences pleasant, 

It gladdens each night and enraptures each day. 
The lilt of it causes*my brain to careen— 
That spacious, tenacious American Scene! 

O naughty, iniquitous, 
Blithely ubiquitous, 
Tell me, old stencil, how long will you stick wit’ us! 
Hazy, hilarious, 
Nice but nefarious, 
Frightful, delightful American Scene! 


Full oft as I scan the reviews of a novel, 
What time I peruse the reports on a play, 
‘The impulse comes o’er me to swoon and to grovel, 
To sigh and to shudder, to weep and to pray— 
For seldom I miss its ineffable sheen 
That drastic, fantastic American Scene! 


O gladsomely glamorous, 
Cunningly clamorous, 
When will they cease with your cuteness to hammer us: 
Playful, deplorable, 
Dumb but adorable, 
Charming, alarming American Scene! 


How fondly I dream of that distant tomorrow 
When critics and writers, when phrasemakers all, 
With weepings and gnashings and moanings of sorrow 
At last will abandon that stereotyped stall: 
That mark of a mind that is agile and keen— 
That faintly unsaintly American Scene! 


O proudly imperious, 
Dimly delirious, 
When will they ever suspect that you weary us? 
Rousing, uproarious, 
Gooey but glorious, 
Vicious, delicious American Scene! 
—D’ANNuUNZzIO COHEN 


WE’D RATHER NOT HEAR ANY MORE ABOUT THAT 


[Adv. in a Milwaukee dance program] 


Steer your fiancee clear of any other house but 
ours. Once she sees our Mahogany Mattresses 
and Pillows, only 29c, she will know what a 
truly wonderful enameled ice box and refrigera- 
tor, very cheap, you are, and she will hurry on 
the chairs, beds, bureaus, tables and suits to 
match wedding and you'll be able to make cross- 
word puzzle tables out of walnuts and various 
other furniture, as well as soft, fluffy necessities 
for the bed, such as kitchen utensils, pantry 
equipment and a safe triumph over your bitter 
rival. 
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MUSICAL 
EVENTS 


Pass the Baton!—Another 
Little Boy Plays Fiddle 
— Touching on Opera 


HE New York 
Symphony Or- 
® chestra, which closes 
its season at Mecca 
Temple on Sunday 
(April 1), has won 
the hospitality prize 
‘this year without 
serious competition. I have lost count 
of the guest conductors who have 
jabbed batons at Mr. Damrosch’s able 
men, but in the past few weeks we 
have had with us Senor Arbos, Herr 
Fried, Monsieur Ravel, Dr. Rodzin- 
ski, and several others, including Mr. 
Goossens, who took over the ungrate- 
ful job of leading a concert version of 
“Tristan und Isolde” with almost no 
advance notice. 

Sefior Arbos, who is the final visitor 
of the year, unless something happens 
to nullify this declaration, was here 
about thirty years ago as concert- 
master to Gericke of the Boston Sym- 
phony, which really means nothing ex- 
cept that the gentleman from Madrid 
isa conductor who learned his business 
in the ranks. His first program was so 
long that several auditors had an un- 
comfortable suspicion that they had ac- 
cidentally strayed into “Strange Intef- 
lude” or an uncut Wagnerian per- 
formance. It included the Bach G 
major Brandenburg Concerto in a 
home-made version which has three 
movements; a Sinfonietta by Hal ffter- 
Escriche in four movements; two 
transcriptions by Sefior Arbos from 
Albeniz’s “Iberia”: De Falla’s “Amor 
Brujo” suite, which has twelve move- 
ments; and Strauss’ “Don Juan.” 

Is there, perhaps, some connection 
between the length of a conductor’s 
programs and the length of his beard? 
Sir Thomas Beecham in January con- 
ducted the longest Philharmonic pro- 
gram of the year, but Sir Thomas has 
only a goatee, whereas Sefior Arbos 
might be mistaken for Charles Evans 
Hughes. 

Well, let us not split hairs. Sefior 
Arbos proved to be a conductor of 
energy whose rhythms bound out 
sharply and who evokes from the band 
uncommon transparency of tone. His 
Program made it plain that he is a 
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WHEN MADAME MUST LOOK 
HER VERY BEST— QUICKLY 








Try this marvelous REJUVENATING TREATMENT! 


Nothing can rival the Primrose House REJUVENATING TREAT- 
MENT for restoring —so quickly — one’s loveliness and verve, 
especially when a trying day has made the dinner or theatre 
engagement seem quite impossible. 

Truly, here is Madame’s kindest friend in such a half-hour 
of need. 


So quickly and easily, Madame will look and feel years younger! 
If you will call at Primrose House, a graduate nurse will give 
you this valuable treatment and show you how—so very easily— 
you may have it in your own boudoir. Or, an instruction leaflet 
may be obtained with the necessary preparations, at any of the 
stores given below. For salon appointment, phone Plaza 5347. 


Note: If you live outside New York, Taylor, James McCreery & Co., John 





we shall be glad to place you in touch 
with a conveniently located Primrose 
House dealer. 


New York and environs—B. Altman 
& Co., Franklin Simon & Co., Lord & 


Wanamaker, Russeks, Saks & Co., 
Stern Brothers, Oppenheim, Collins & 
Co., Arnold, Constable & Co., Bonwit 
Teller & Co., Abraham & Straus, Meyer 
Bros., Paterson, N. J., L. Bamberger, 
Newark, N. J. 


PRIMROSE HOUSE 3 E.52 


“HERE DWELLS YOUTH” 
































| 
| EMBARRASSING MOMENTS 


When you tell the wife that you’ve never 


been in this supper club before and the host- 





ess greets you with a friendly “hello, Al”... . 


be nonchalant . . . light a MURAD Cigarette. | 


© P. Lorillard Co., Inc., Est. 1760 
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romantic, and even his Bach achieved 
rather more dramatic effect than on 
might expect from a Brandenburg con- 
certo. Sefior Arbos almost killed his 
audience with the Halffter-Escrich 
novelty, a cleverly scored affair which, 
as the invaluable Herbert F. Peyser 
suggested, was virtually another con- 
certo grosso, and which continued long 
after Sefior Halffter-Escriche’s ideas 
had been used up. The Symphony 
played it brilliantly and survived it. — 

What Sefior Arbos might do with 
Beethoven, Brahms, or Mozart is 
something else again, but a conductor’s 
programs are his own business. At any 
rate, the last of Mr. Damrosch’s 
guests is a gay, lively director whose re- 
turn will be welcome. 


OOKING backwards, Herr Fried 
was of another kidney, which is 
a silly metaphor, when you come to 
think of it. You wouldn’t say that 
Robert Frost is of another liver from 
Edna St. Vincent Millay. Anyhow, 
Herr Fried reminded one somehow of 
Fritz Busch—a thorough Kapell- 
meister who drives his orchestra from 
climax to climax and bombards the 
listener with huge finales. He won an 
ovation from the Symphony’s Friday 
night gathering with a big, burly per- 
formance of the Brahms C minor, 
which is not news. If ever a German 
conductor fails to start a riot at his 
first appearance with this symphony, 
that will be the man biting the dog or 
the baton swinging the conductor or 
whatever you want. Herr Fried 
treated Stravinsky’s “Fire Bird” and 
Ravel’s second “Daphnis and Chloé” 
suites to similar adventures. He seems 
to be primarily an operatic maestro. 

Monsieur Ravel conducted a pro- 
gram of his own works with dignity 
and care and managed to obtain less 
effect than many a batonist who is not 
so intimate with the scores. What of it! 
The only visiting composer-conductor 
of recent years who made much effect 
as his own interpreter was Richard 
Strauss, and Strauss was not so striking 
a Strauss conductor as Mr. Mengelberg 
or Mr. Stokowski. Dr. Rodzinski, one 
time understudy to Mr. Stokowski, 
filled in brightly at one concert and 
not quite so well at another. 

Which of these gentlemen will be 
the works for the Symphony Societ} 
next year had not yet been revealed 
when this was struck off. Perhaps it 
will be a couple of other fellows. 


FTER the sensational appearan: 
of Yehudi Menuhin, it seem 
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chat all other child fiddlers had been 
scared off, but a_ twelve-year-old 
named Miguel Candela arrived from 
Paris to try his luck at the Wanamaker 
auditorium. In another season, the 
young Candela might have been some- 
thing to wonder at, for he has unusual 
mastery of his fiddle and those in the 
Wanamaker collection and plays with 
sound musicianship. Unlike Yehudi, 
however, Miguel has not much in- 
dividuality, and the obvious attempt to 
trick him out like the typical prodigy— 
sailor suit, white socks and long hair 
—somehow did not efface the impres- 
sion that here was a gifted boy who 
was playing in public a little too soon. 

Why must sponsors of smart chil- 
dren shove them into these queer cos- 
tumes? Before Miguel plays again he 
ought to be taken to the boys’ depart- 
ment at Wanamakers—which, I hear, 
is excellent, although this is really 
As to Men’s business—and be arrayed 
like other boys. There is nothing self- 
conscious in his music, and there ought 
not to be anything of the sort in his 


décor. 


T is a pleasure to report that Miss 

Grace Moore has been cast for a 
role which lies in the best part of her 
voice—and the best part of her voice 
is worth hearing. In Puccini’s “Gianni 
Schicchi” she finally came into her 
own. Her acting still is surprisingly 
tentative for one of her musical 
comedy experience, but her perform- 
ance was one that required no discount 
on the ground of her nativity. 

Speaking of opera, there has been’ a 
performance of “Die Walkiire”—but 
this belongs to the department which 
follows immediately. One moment, 


please. —R.A.S. 


CONCERT MUSIC 
RECORDS 


“Die Walkiire,” Practi- 
cally Complete Le 
Carnaval et la Valse 
“Don Juan” 


tf OW is the time 
for all good 
Wagnerites to come 











Victor Talking Ma- 
chine Company. 
Victor has answered 

prayers of the Wotan and 
Briinnhilde fanciers by issuing “Die 
Walkiire,” electrically recorded on 
twenty-eight sides of discs, For your 
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HE castles in the 
air, atop the Fifth Avenue Hotel. 
are among the most interesting 
abodes on Manhattan, charming cot- 


tages de luxe, utterly comtortable 


and extremely reasonable 


in rental 
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M DWAY hetween the Place de la Con- 
corde and the Arc de Triomphe, just a 
step from the Champs Elysées er the Hotel 
George V. -+ newest and most luxurious of Paris 
hotels. A select cosmopolitan clientele will find 
there unusually large rooms, quiet, and the re- 


finements of service that distinguish the Hotel 
George V above all other continental hotels. 
Your choice of accommodations at Hotel 


George V may he made through the En 
Route Service, Hotel Plaza, New York 





Managing Director Resident Manager 
ANDRE TERRAIL RAYMOND MAGDELAINE 
Proprietor of the formerly of the 
RESTAURANT TOUR dARCENT’ HOTEL CRILLON’ 
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convenience, the fourteen records 
put up in two albums, and _ ther 
included a really Sian inating pam- 
phlet which will assist you in follow- 
ing the story of the opera. 

“How much is cut!” demands 
everybody who is a Wagner expert. 
I might have saved time by writing, 
“Everybody, who is a Wagner ex- 
pert.” The cuts eliminate about 
third of the music. From a pian 
score of 388 pages, about 137 pag 
have been omitted. Some pages, ot 
course, go faster than others. Part 23, 
for instance, covers only three pages, 
while Part 22 includes twenty. The 
average, however, is about right. At 
the Metropolitan, “Die Walkiire” 
plays about three hours and fifteen 
minutes, not including intermissions. 
It takes a little more than two hours 
to play through the twenty-eight sides 
which Victor has recorded. 

The largest slashes are accounted 
for by the elimination of the long 
scene between Sieglinde, Siegmund, 
and Hunding near the beginning ot 
the opera, and the excision of th 
Fricka episode soon after the opening 
of the second act. The historical 
résumé of Wotan in Act II also goes 
by the boards, or perhaps one ought to 
say by the discs, and there are smalle 
deletions, passim. The only disc which 
will call for much leaping from pag 
to page is Part 9, which has at least 
three cuts in it. 

There are three conductors and 
two orchestras. Albert Coates con- 
ducts all of the first act except th 
love duet, which is led by Lawrenc: 
Collingwood. Leo Blech takes up th 
second act until the flight of Siegmund 
and Sieglinde, when Mr. Coates re- 
sumes his labors. The third act, which 
is recorded almost in its entirety, is 
directed by Dr. Blech. When Mr. 
Coates is in charge, the orchestra 1s 
the London Symphony; Dr. Blech has 
the orchestra of the State Opera, 
Berlin. 

Curiously enough, the most success- 
ful balance between voices and orches- 
tra is achieved by Mr. Collingwood 
in Parts 5 and 6, although it should 
be added that the scoring here is ¢s- 
pecially phonographic. Mr. Coates 
and Dr. Blech both conduct with great 
vigor and occasionally they obscu 
their soloists, but on the whole 
recording is a triumph. However 
records must be played on a la 
machine to obtain the proper eff 

There is not much to choose be- 
tween the English and the Gern 
bands. The English strings soun: 
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ttle firmer than Dr. Blech’s big and 

ttle fiddles, but the German brasses 
re more effective. In the whole of the 
twenty-eight discs there is only one 
venuinely sour note, which makes a 
somewhat Stravinskyan effect on a 
G minor chord at the end of Part 3. 
\Ir. Coates’ conducting is a trifle more 
flamboyant than Dr. Blech’s, but the 
difference in style is not sufficiently 
marked to give the listener an impres- 
sion of unevenness. 

There are two Briinnhildes—Mme. 
Frida Leider, who works for Dr. 
Blech, and Mme. Florence Austral, 
who performs under Mr, Coates’ 
direction. Mme. Leider, concerning 
, whom European observers have writ- 
ten tremendous panegyrics, does not 
live up to some of the advance hys- 
terics. She has a fine which 
sounds forced in the upper register 
and which has a tremulous tendency. 
Her Walkiire cry is not always in tune 
and there seems to be an inclination 
to sing over the pitch. Nevertheless, 
there is dramatic power in her singing 
as well as finesse. Mme. Austra] ap- 
parently is not so experienced as 
] Briinnhilde and occasionally she is 
| merely singing notes, but at her best 
she is superb. 

The Sieglinde is Mme. Gota Ljung- 
berg, who is not too steady vocally but 
who sounds like a warmer singer 
than whom we hear at the 
Metropolitan. In Part 16, Sieglinde 
;, s sung by Miss Louise Trenton, an 
\merican soprano who is said to be 
to English recordings what Miss Lucy 
Isabella Marsh is to ours. Miss Tren- 
. ton’s brief bit is brilliant. The Sieg- 
i mund is Walter Widdop, a Lancaste1 
tenor who sounds like a real German. 
He has all the German tricks, includ- 
ng pinched tones above the staff, but 
le is easier on the ears than almost any 
Siegmund of recent memory. ‘The 
tew notes left to Hunding are intoned 

mmpetently by Howard Fry, who also 
doubles for a moment as Wotan in 
Part Ey. 

Friedrich Schorr, however, is the 
F star of the records. It hardly is neces- 
Fi sary to descant on Mr. Schorr’s voice 
or skill, but it is worth noting that he 
omes through on the records with 
ll of his great artistry. The eight 

dies from the Berlin State Opera 
supply the choral background, and al- 

ough their voices are not so striking 
s those of the Bayreuth Valkyries on 
recently issued Columbia records, 

y are entirely effective. 

Granting cheerfully all individual 

ortcomings in these records, it still 


voice 


those 
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Aladdin didnt! 


LADDIN never smoked. Some say tobacco hadn’t been 
discovered. That wasn’t the reason. Every time he 


wanted a light he had to rub h 


is lamp, wait for his magi- 


cal servant to appear, then send him to the kitchen for 


a flaming brand from the fire. 


Many’s the time he gladly 
old lamp for a Clark Lighter. 


would have swapped his 


One quick flick of the thumb and a Clark Lighter 


flashes into a lusty flame. Fire, beautifully shackled so 


that it is absolutely harmless, 


is ready to serve you. (A 


Clark cannot go off accidentally in or out of your pocket.) 
And you'll never get a smudged thumb from a Clark! 


There are many kinds of Clarks for people of many 


tastes. Choose yours at a goo 


d shop that sells lighters. 


W.G. CLARK & CO., INC., North Attleboro, Mass. 
Showrooms: 580 F ifth Avenue, New York 
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Ask your dealer 
about the big $3000 
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Quicker and 
more convenient 
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oranges 





Living Instead 
of Locating! 


Mayfair House is for 
people who are tired of 
the New York habit 
of locating somewhere 
and want to start really 
living for a change. 


Room with bath or 
furnished suites — 
for a day or longer. 


dHawtoir ‘House, 


610 Pa®k Ave.,at 65th S:., NewYork 


Edward H. Crandall 
President 





No matter whether you plan 
to spend $300 or $3000, our 
specially prepared descriptive 
booklet, sent free on request, 
will be invaluable. Tours 


with escort. Independent 
Tours. Private Auto Tours. 


DEAN & DAWSON, Lta. 
500 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 
Established 57 years 
40 European Offices 


LONDON PARIS ROME 


CAIRO 
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TYPEWRITING 
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Columbia University FIVE YEARS 
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must be set down that Victor has mad 
the greatest contribution so far to 
phonograph recording in “Die Wal- 
kiire.” Before I begin to hold fort! 
on the educational value of these al- 
bums, I stop and suggest that you go 
and get an earfull at the nearest shop. 


EANWHILE, Columbia has 

unleashed a pack of Master- 
works recordings and promises more 
every month. If you want something 
thoroughly diverting try “Le Carnaval 
des Animaux,” which may be had in 
eight parts on four records. An able 
but anonymous orchestra, led by 
Georges Truc, plays the Saint-Saéns 
comedy in exactly the right ironic vein, 
and the solo contributions are all first 
rate. This M. Truc seems to be a 
recording find, for he achieves un- 
common clarity with a work that is 
so simple that it can be botched up 
with ease. The effect of this set can 
be enhanced by playing the record: 
with a soft needle. 

Ravel’s “La Valse” also appears, 
played by the Société des Concerts du 
Conservatoire de Paris, conducted by 
Philippe Gaubert. The waltz rhythm 
is that of Waldteufel rather than that 
of Strauss, and the performance sounds 
accurate rather than inspired, but “La 
Valse” is amasterpiece and worth 
having. Columbia also offers you 
Strauss’ (Richard) “Don Juan,” in 
which Bruno Walter leads the Royal 
Philharmonic Orchestra. After the 
frenzied exhibitions of Mr. Furt- 
wingler and Mr. Mengelberg, to 
which our New York ears are accli- 
mated, Mr. Walter’s performance 
seems almost too graceful and well- 
proportioned, but it is uncommonl) 
euphonious and the climaxes come off 
handsomely. “La Valse” and “Don 
Juan” both are complete in two doubl: 
discs. 

Chamber music collectors will en- 
joy the Brahms F minor Quintet, 
taken in ten parts on five records from 
a performance by the Lener String 
Quartet, assisted by Mme. Olga 
Loeser-Lebert. The Lener Quartet 
plays what might be called a “hot” 
Brahms and the recording is splendid. 
The pianist maintains a good balance, 
but the piano part is so difficult that 
perhaps Mme. Loeser-Lebert should 
not be blamed for not making more 
of it. 


F you have any money left to spend 
on records, then consider: 
RHEINGOLD. Finale.  Friedric 





Schorr and Berlin State Opera Orches 
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ra, conducted by Leo Blech. A really 
sreat Wagnerian record. (Victor) 

MEISTERSINGER. “Kein Regel 
Wollte Da Passen,” and “‘Was Duf- 
tet Doch Der Flieder.” Friedrich 
Schorr and Berlin State Opera Orches- 
tra, conducted by Leo Blech. Another 
sreat Wagnerian achievement. (Vic- 
tor) 

VMapAMA BurrrerFty (UN Bev 
Dr) and La BoHEmMeE (Mr Cuia- 
mano Mimi). Lucrezia Bori. Super- 
lative singing and recording of two 
of the most popular Puccini airs. (Vic- 
tor) 

WILLIAM TELL Overture. Con- 
ducted by Pietro Mascagni, with the 
Berlin State Opera House Orchestra. 
The composer of “Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana” does a stunning job with this 
old war horse. It takes up four sides. 
(Odeon) 

TALES FROM THE VIENNA Woops. 
Edith Lorand and her Orchestra. 
Miss Lorand is gorgeous in Strauss 
waltzes and here is the real Wiener- 


isch. (Odeon) —R. A. S. 
. 


LINES 
WRITTEN ON DISCOVERING THE 
SHINY GLOBE ATOP THE PARA- 
MOUNT TO BE...A CHIMNEY! 


I could decry 
The heinous taste 
That turns our jewels 
Into paste— 
I could intone 
A mournful keen 
To show our culture’s 
Pleistocene— 
I might deplore 
The loutish hand 
That makes a hodge-podge 


Of our land. ... 


Instead, I shrug 
And softly moan, 
“Oh, well!” “What then?” 
“T might have known!” 
—NICHOLAs SAMSTAG 


_ To the Editor of the New York 
limes: I write to call attention to the 
constant use of toy pistols and toy shot- 
guns by the youths on the streets of New 
York, There are many on West End 
“venue, and groups of boys stage play 
hold ups in Riverside Park. Is there no 
rdinance to stop the constant use of 
e pests? If not, the City Council 
iid immediately pass one. PEARL 
YD.—Letter to the Times. 


Well, from what we know of the 
City Council, it will. 














The PRIMER of Good Clothing 


— 








Easter Hat 
Cutaway Fixings 


What have we Here? 1 
Here we have Easter Wardrobes! 
Where is “Here’’? 

“Here” is Here in our Stores. 

Easter Cutaways and Vests of rich Ox- 
ford Mixtures, neatly Braided; Striped 
Trousers; Silk Toppers; Sticks; Gloves; 
Spats; Ties; Shirts; Formal Topcoats. 
Ready to wear to Church, and priced to 
leave you Something Over for the Col- 
lection Plate. 


RoceErRs PEET COMPANY 


The Best of Everything Men and Boys Wear 





FIFTH AVE. HERALD SQ. BROADWAY 
AT 4IST ST. AT 35TH ST. AT LIBERTY 
BROADWAY ’ r , BROADWAY 

For New Yorkers a se oy 
AT WARREN AT 13TH ST. 


BPPDBDP DPD DD DD BBB A AA AA Ahh ll el ll al al ll al al el ll ll ll a, ee ~~ 
TREMONT AT BROMFIELD 
For Bostoners 


TR LS TI SE PEERED an 














You can stop 
thinning hair! 


Worrying—a little— about your hair? 
It isn’t necessary! Specialists say that 
thinning hair can be restored to 
thickness and vigor 
be checked in this simple way: 


hair loss can 


EVERY MORNING wet your hair and 
scalp thoroughly with Pinaud’s Eau 
de Quinine. Then with your fingers 
pressed down firmly, move the scalp 
vigorously in every direction, working 
the tonic into every inch of the sealp. 
Move the scalp, not the fingers! Brush 
the hair while still moist. It will lie 
smoothly just the way you want it. 


The tonic effect of Pinaud’s Eau de 
Quinine starts swifter scalp circula- 
tion. The hair roots receive extra 
nourishment—new life. 

Notice how quickly the dandruff 
disappears — Pinaud’s actually de- 
stroys the dandruff germ. 

Get Pinaud’s Eau de Quinine at 
any drug or department store today! 
Look for the signature of Ed. Pinaud 
in red on the bottle. Pinaud, 
Paris, New York. 





tal 
PINAUD’S 


Eau de Quinine 


Copr., 1928, Pinaud, Ine. 
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HOCKEY 


Trouble About Pitts- 
burgh—Hockey Super- 


stitions—C yclone Taylor 


N the dull stretch between the end 

of the hockey season and the play- 
offs tor the world’s championship it 
Was a smart stunt to bring the Spring- 
field team, minor league champions, 
against the Americans in the Garden. 
New York hockey tans have heard a 
lot about Springfield this year and 
about Vail, supposed to be the best 
prospect in the minors; Mairacle, the 
Indian, Clucker Whyte, the 
team’s high scorer. Abbey Cox, goalie, 
is said to be Springfield’s leading citizen. 
He has a little Chevrolet sedan and 
when he drives past a red light the cops 
salute and clear the traffic for him. 
“You see,” 
explains, “Abbey naturally wouldn’t 
understand those signs. Why, he don’t 
know what a red light looks like.” 

The Americans, of had 
finished their season, but the night be- 
fore they played Springfield was one 
of the biggest hockey nights of the 
year. Usually the group standing is all 
decided early in March, and the last 
few games that come before the inter- 
sectional play-offs don’t mean any- 
thing more than a few hours practice 
for the spares. 
But this year the 
deadlock of the 
first four teams 
at the top of the 
American group 
made Saturday’s 
the most 
important of the 
season, at least as 


and 


the manager of the team 


course, 





far as Detroit and Pittsburgh wer 
concerned. 

It was a peculiar situation. Pitts- 
burgh was starting with a lead of tw 
points on Detroit, its rival for third 
place. According to the season’s dop 
Pittsburgh, playing the Rangers at 
Pittsburgh, had a better chance of 
beating them than Detroit had of 
beating Boston. But nobody wanted 
Pittsburgh in the play-offs. The 
Rangers didn’t want them because th 
Pittsburgh arena is small and the Pitts- 
burgh crowds—tired of their own 
team, which, with hardly a change in 
the line-up, they have been watching 
for many 
tight-fisted. Boston didn’t want Pitts- 
burgh for this reason and also becaus 
Pittsburgh has bothered Boston mor 


too seasons—small and 


than the strongest teams in the inter- 
national group. 

Roy Worters always does his best 
work against Boston. He held th 
Bruins without a goal in two hundred 
and ten minutes of playing in three 
overtime games in which neither team 
was able to score. In the next game he 
kept them from scoring once mor 
and this time his own team mad 















single winning goal. Boston has only 
scored three times on Worters all sea- 
son. So to get back to Saturday night, 
the only thing for the Rangers to do 
was to pile up a big score against Pitts- 
burgh and pray to God that Detroit 
would beat Boston so that the alternate 
play-off games would be held in the 
Cougars’ big new ring instead of the 
dingy arena in Pittsburgh. The Rang- 
rs also needed the two extra points 
for beating Pittsburgh to finish their 
season with a total point score of 
forty-nine. As it turned out, losing to 
Pittsburgh, they finished nine points 
behind their standing last year when 
the hockey writers were saying that 
next season the Rangers ought to be 
the high scorers of the league. It’s 
hard to say why they haven’t come up 
to the prophesies that were made about 
them. Individually they are still as 
great a team as ever. With the excep- 
tion of Morenz there isn’t a prettier 
1 taster skater in the league than Bun 
or Bill Cook or Murray Murdock, and 
without exception there isn’t a smarter 
team-player or a prettier poke-checker 
than Frank Boucher. As for Ching 
Johnson, he has won the Paramount 
Theatre trophy for the most valuable 
player on any team. Chabot is a de- 
pendable goalie, Leo Bourgeault, as 
\ flashy, all-round utility man, could 
old a place on most teams, the Rang- 
s also have plenty of good spares, 
most of whom keep training as faith- 
tully as the general run of hockey 
players. Lester Patrick is a smart 
4 h, and there are no private squab- 

s among Ranger players like the 
nes that have broken up the Ameri- 


aii ' 
| HE only way you can explain the 
failure of the Rangers to come up 
what most people expected is with 
of those useful generalities that 























‘CARR KITSON 
LUNCHES AT A 


FAMOUS LONDON 


CLUB 


He cabled Wallach Brothers 
that Hart Schaffner & Marx 


were right as usual 


Two-button peaked lapel suits 
in Algerian browns (the tans 
and browns of the desert) 
were the favorites amongst 
well-turned out Englishmen 


The greyhound shades and 
dusted blues were next in the 
order named 


The same colorings Wallach 
Brothers are featuring for 
spring 


* Wallach Brothers style scout 
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LAMPS 


That reflect soft subtleties of tone and shading, 
lamps that make lighting a fine art, lamps that add 
the final touch to well-planned interiors. Bases 
are of archaic pottery, sumptuous jades—gleaming 

uartz, ancient Chinese porcelain and bronze; 
shades of fine textiles are individually designed for 
each rare piece. 


YAMANAKA & COMPANY 


680 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK 
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Carrivatine a 
modish Princess Ruth shoe 
of beige Galuchat Calf 
with Python inlay ... Also 
in gray Lizard Kid with 
Suede inlay, and in honey 
beige, brown, black or rose 
blush Lizard Calf with 
matching ooze quatters. 
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explain everything. You can say that 
they lost the habit of winning. They 
didn’t get sore enough. There were 
lots of times when the Cooks, Mur- 
dock, and Bourgeault stepped as fast 
as they could and held the pace, but not 
always; often one of them would get 
all the way through an opposing team, 
skating beautifully, make a try for 
goal that had the spectators standing 
up, and then, instead of chasing the 
puck and mixing at the boards for a 
chance to shoot out to the front of the 
goal, turn around and skate gracefully 
back, waiting for the other team to 
bring the puck down, as if they had al] 
night to win the game in and couldn’t 
bother getting mussed up. 

This kind of thing has annoyed 
many Ranger fans. The only regulars 
of the team who never do it are Frank 
Boucher and Ching Johnson. John- 
son’s weight is a big help to him when 
he is working to poke the puck out of 
some corner behind the net. Weight 
is something the Rangers need. A 
hockey team that outweighs the other 
teams it plays by an appreciable 
amount starts every game with an ad- 
vantage equivalent to one or two goals. 
That is why the people who like the 
Montreal Maroons have picked that 
team to win the Stanley Cup. 

In a short series like the cup play- 
offs the Maroons can win just by 
bruising. No team, especially one with 
a lot of fast dainty skaters in the line- 
up, can stand being bumped around 
much. That is why the Maroons have 
done so well against the Canadiens. 
Besides, they know how to be annoy- 
ing in little ways. The first thing they 
used to do was knock off Joliat’s cap. 
The Montreal fans always watched 
for this to happen and when some two- 
hundred-pound defence man in a 
Maroon jersey threw his hip into 
Joliat and at the same time, with a 
backhand motion of his arm, knocked 
the little black cap off his head, a roar 
of laughter went up. Why Joliat has 
always worn a cap, I don’t know. It 
must be some kind of a luck piece. 
This year his wife has made him a 
special cap with an elastic head-band 
that no one can knock off without get- 
ting a penalty. 


HE other night Billy Powers ga\ 

me the line-up of the first Can- 
adien team. Powers is an old time play- 
er himself and now manages a mi! 
league team; the other night w 
his goalie got hurt he put on pads him- 
self and tended goal. I was glad to 
get the line-up to print as a parall« 
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-he famous Ottawa team, the Silver 
seven. There are some good Canuck 
imes in it—Georges Vezina, goal; 
lack Laviolette, defence; Newsy 
Lalonde, centre; Didier Pitre, right; 
Fugene Payon, left; Skinner Poulin, 
and Louis Berlinguette. This team 
was organized in Montreal by M. J. 
O’Brien, owner of Renfrew. Then 
George Kennedy took it over and after 
Kennedy’s death it was bought by the 
three Montreal sportsmen, called the 
Ihree Musketeers, who run the pres- 
ent team—Doudurand, Letournian, 
and Cattarinick. 


HE Canadiens’ big rival in the 

early days was Renfrew. Renfrew 
had a star whose name is still remem- 
bered everywhere in Canada—Cy- 
clone Fred Taylor of the Renfrew 
Millionaires. He boasted that he could 
skate through any team _ backward, 
carrying the puck. 

The Canadiens have always been the 
most colorful team in hockey. ‘They 
have a swaggering air about them that 
no other team can copy. Only a few 
weeks ago they thought of a new and 
brilliant beau geste. La Patrie, the 
newspaper read by most of the French- 
Canadians in East Canada, ran a con- 
test to decide which player on the 
Canadien team was the most popular. 
To the winner La Patrie was going to 
give “an expensive car.” Votes had 
already started to come in when the 
editor got a letter signed by every man 
on the Canadien squad. The letter 
was arranged under two heads and it 
said (1) that the players did not like 
La Patrie’s way of trying to find one 
who was more popular than the others, 
since with them it was one for all and 
all for one, but that (2) if La Patrie 
went ahead with its plan and gave the 
car to someone, the player who won 
it would auction the car off and divide 
the money among his teammates. 
There was no way to get around that, 
so the editor, saying that one beau 
veste deserved another, started a sub- 
scription fund to buy a car for every 
man on the team. The fund is all 
subscribed. 

Times have changed since Cyclone 
l'reddie Taylor of the Renfrew Mil- 
‘ionaires skated through his opponents 

ickward, looking over his shoulder, 
nd dealing terrible bumps with his 

ittocks to anyone who tried to check 

him. Georges Vezina, goal of the first 
‘anadien team, is dead. He left 
chteen children. Eugene Payon is a 
ctor in Brooklyn. The Canadiens 
still the fastest, still the most 






















































































Your Face 


It’s the only one you have. Make the most of it. 


When people look at you, they look primarily at 
your face. Your face is YOU. 


—and ydur Collar is a frame to the picture. Does 
it help—or harm? 


Where appearance counts most—at the office— 
over the conference table—at the club—a game of 
bridge—wear a Starched Collar. 


Notice the difference—in your own mirror and in 
the impression you make on others. 


They won’t even know it is your Collar. Its effect 
is subconscious. 


They “see” only the picture, not the frame—but 
the frame helps. 


ARROW Starched COLLARS 


Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. 


ARROW SHIRTS, COLLARS, UNDERWEAR, HANDKERCHIEFS 
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—~# ZIEGFELD MASTERPIECES— 
NEW AMSTERDAM Y¥,,2°43) 222: 


Mats Wed., Sat. 


Erlanger, Dillingham & Ziegfeld, Mer. Dirs. 


MARILYN MILLER 
in“ROSALIE” with 
JACK DONAHUE 


THEATRE, West 
Matinees Thurs. 





458 
Reserved 
Seats 
at $1.00 














42nd St. 
and Sat. 


LYRIC 
ZIEGFELD NEW PRODUCTION 
Musical 


DENNIS KING #2 , 
The 3 MUSKETEERS 


in The 




















CHANIN’S Pop. Mats. 
wean se MAJESTIC Wei tsk. 
Incomparable +. a 

NO HIGHER 
Mats. $1 to $2.50 
r ny @e P) THEA., 54th St. ¢ y Ave. 
ZIEGFELD Mats. We Ay a pone Man 


BOAT 


Howard Marsh 
Sammy White 
Edna May Oliver 


SHOW 


Norma Terris 
Eva Puck 
Helen Morgan 


and 
CHARLES WINNINGER 


ARTHUR HOPKINS presents 
THE SEASON'S TWO COMEDY SUCCESSES 


“Burlesque” 
A Comedy ith 


‘ T W. 45th St. Eves. 730 
PLY MOUTH Mats. Thurs. & Sat. > 


MADGE KENNEDY 
in “PARIS BOUND” 


By PHILIP BARRY 


MUSIC BOX WEST 45th St. 


Mats. Wed. & Sat., 




















Evs. 8:30 
2:30 











CHANIN’S 46th ST. THEA. 
Evenings 


at 8:25. Matinees WED. and SAT., 2:25 
SCHWAB 


3, GOOD NEWS! 


MANDEL 
“BEST OF THE MU SIC AL SHOWS” 
—Charles Brackett in The New Yorker 
With GEORGE OLSEN AND HIS MUSIC 











“™" GILBERT MILLER presents 


NTERFERENCE 


By Roland Pertwee and Harold Dearden 
A thunderingly good murder melodrama 
you must all play hookey from home to see 

—Vreeland, Eve. Telegram 


L ¥ C EU M ee Evs. 


2:30 


of B’way. 
& Sat., 


15th St., E. 
Mats. Thurs. 











The Greatest Thriller of All 











7 ‘T 
uses. —# DOCTOR’S DILEMMA’ 
Apil2* MARCO MILLIONS ” 
GUIL THEATRE, W. 52d St. 
Traveler ond teem 
“PORGY”’ 
By DuBose and Dorothy Heyward 
Republic 2:0" 3g 
Matinees WED. and SAT., 2:40 
VANDERBILT Pui, "82."¢ 80 | 





GEORGE W. 42d St. Eves. 8:30 
WHITE Ss APOLLO Mats. WED. ona SAT. 





The Theatre Guild presents 
EUGENE O’NEILL’S play 


Strange Interlude 
JOHN GOLDEN ,.7 2", 


Eves. only, 5:30 sharp 


Dinner Intermission at 7:30 








~~ JED HARRIS PRODUCTIONS — 


SELWYN 


ROYAL FAMILY” 


HELEN HAYES 
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ro ATRE, W. 42nd St. Eves 
30. Matinees WED. and SAT 


“The 


By Geo. S. Kaufman & Edna Ferber 
Extra Matinee Easter Monday, April 9 





“COQUETTE” 


By George Abbott and Ann Preston Bridgers 


MAXINE ELLIOTT 7... 2% 
Matinees Wednesday and Saturday 2:30 
Extra Matinee Easter Monday, April 9 











Lew Fields and Lyle D. Andrews present 


THE MUSICAL COMEDY CLASSIC 
Mark Twain’s 


A CONNECTICUT 
YANKEE 


Adapted by FIELDS, RODGERS and HART 





Unusual Films 


Direction of Fifth Avenue Inc. 


TH AVE. PLAYHOUSE, 66 Fifth Ave. 


“*Tartuffe’’ with Emil Jannings, Werner Kraus 


and L. J. Dagover 


ST. PLAYHOUSE, 55th St., E 
of 7th Ave. 
‘Children of No Importance’’ Premiere Showing 
St GEORGE PLAYHOUSE, 
e apple St., Brooklyn 
Phone 
And in 


100 Pine- 
Main 1727 for information 

Chi CAGO visit the Chicago Playhouse, 
1 410 S. Michigan Ave. 


Playhouse Group, 























GEORGE WHITE “=. 
ED WYNN 


in MANHATTAN MARY 
with GEORGE WHITE (himself) 








INA CLAIRE 


in W. SOMERSET MAUGHAM’S 


“OUR BETTERS” 
with CONSTANCE COLLIER 
HENRY MILLERS Ween se. 


Eves, 8:30. Mat. THURS. and SAT., 2:30 








48th ST. THEA. « ti = Welk cat. 2:30 


THAT MERRY OLD MUSICAL PLAY 


THE 


BEGGAR’S 
OPERA 








7 1 St. W. of B’way. Evs. 
NATIONAL 8's) ‘nats. Wed & Sats 2:30 


A. H. WOODS presents 


“THE TRIAL of 
MARY DUGAN” 


By Bayard Veiller 
with Ann Harding and Rex Cherryman 





FULTON 
Ta cula a ng mu 
NEW YORK'S lo Mats. WED. and 
NEWEST SAT., 2:30 
SHUDDER 














The 
DAVID BELASCO presents 


ACHELOR 












A balanced program of cinema 
art and divertissements. Men- 
tal recreation and physical 
comfort an the world’s largest 
and most beautiful theatre. A 
Symphony Orchestra and a 
Gorgeous Ballet. 
SUNDAY CONCERTS 
Every Sunday at 11:30 A. M._ 


Under the personal direction oF 
GL ROTHAFEL (ROXY) © 


EAINGI ON | 


March 31, April 1, 2: WM. HAINES 
in “The Smart Set’’; Ap ril 3, 4: 
“Heart of a Follies Girl’ ‘with Billy 
Dove; April 5, 6: NORMA SHEARER | 
in ‘‘Latest from Paris’; April 7, 8, 
9: “THE ENEMY” with Lillian Gish. 

























ey THEATRE 


Madison Ave. at 59th St. 
Direction Leo Brecher 


March 3i—REGINALD DENNY in “On Your 
Sun. and Mon., April | and 2—CHARLIE 
ae Circus.’’ Tues. and Wed., April 
ICAGO AFTER MIDNIGHT” and 
’’ Thurs. and Fri., April 5 and 
and “LET 'ER GO GALLA- 


Sat. 
Toes.’’ 
CHAPLIN in 
3 and 4—‘‘CH 

“SLIGHTLY USED. 
6—"** MA \N CRAZY” 














ee 
pienndummeinn oo FAT H E R Philip Goodman's Musical Sensation! 
JOE COOK “RAIN OR +e ver MARY EATON i pf O’CLOCK 
SHINE” with JUNE WALKER—c. auBReY ||| OSCAR SHAW * nS GIRL 
spsetnagbertmpcerniaiaste agrns Pert Kelton, Louis John Bartels, Shaw & Lee | 
GEO. M: COHAN fis? Wea. Sah 330 ||] BELASCO | fiitt: murs. ana’ Sat; 230 ||] 44TH ST. THEATRE, Byes. 8:30... Ponula: 














144TH ST 


ERLANGER’S =. c WERLANGER 
Fves. 8:50 Mats. Wed. & Sat. 
MARGARET LAWRENCE 
in 
“The Behavior of Mrs. Crane” 


A NEW COMEDY by Harry Segall 
With a Distinguished Supporting Cast 











“MUSICAL COMEDY AT ITS BEST.’’—World 
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lustretothe 
of private 





The 


DRAKE 
440 PARK AVE. 
(Corner 56th St.) 
ALFRED C. RAY 


Manager 


The Drake with 
superb Sir Francis Room 
and The Dorset with its 
magnificent Dorset Salon 
have added honorable 





its 


finetraditions 
entertaining. 


These private rooms may be 
engaged for dinners, parties, 
= luncheons and other suitable 
affairs. The Sir Francis Room 
at The Drake provides a 
splendid intimate dance floor. 


Che 
DORSET 
30 WEST 54th ST. 
(“Adjoining 5th cAve.) 
W. A. BUESCHER 
Manager 








An Apartment Hotel 
of Supreme Excellence 











6e4) you will find 
an atmosphere of 
quiet efficiency created by 


a service organization of 
experience — unobtru- 


sively alert. 


One to 


seven rooms 


LY 


— >, 


ONE ELEVEN EAST FIFTY SIXTH ST 


(Just Off 


Park Avenue ) 


Telephone Plaza 8601 
New York 








in 


with 


j 

Conrad Nagel 
| Twice Daily 
Warner Theatre—B’way at 52d St. 





SEE and HEAR 


Dolores Costello 


Warner Bros. 
Vitaphone 
Talking Picture 


TENDERLOIN 


2:45 and 8:45 














I have 
talked about the weight and rough- 


arrogant team in the league. 


ness of the Maroon team and made 
prophecies about Ottawa, but if the 
Canadiens upset the dope and come 
through to a world’s championship— 
well, if they do, then what? 

—N. B., Jr. 


MAKING IT EASIER 
FOR LAST YEAR’S DEBUTANTE 
ss To must be a tremendous relief 


to have it all 
with, isn’t it?” 


over and done 
“Now, at least, you know who your 
real friends are. All the hangers-on 
and publicity seekers are hanging on 
to some other girl who’s about to come 
out.” 
think 
grand whirl of parties, but you could 
tell 
“T should think it would be 
anything—yust to be able to stop en- 


“People may it’s just one 
, , ° 99 
em, couldn’t you, dear! 


worth 


dorsing cigarettes, and cold creams, 


and draperies, without losing your 


place in the public eye.” 

“T think it’s perfectly si//y of people 
to expect a girl to become engaged or 
married within two years of her com- 
ing-out party. She’s got to have time 
to recover her poise and readjust her 
sense of values.” 

“Tt’s all right to talk about what 
a girl owes to her set, and to news- 
paper photographers, but / believe that 
her first obligation is to herself, don’t 


your” —STaNLEy JONEs 


“THE LAST RIDE 
TOGETHER” 
I never hail a taxicab 
Without a prayer that I may grab 
A chauffeur with besilvered hair 
Who’s found existence rich and rare. 
But nine times out of every ten 
I tour the town in back of men 
Who drive chose a 
flivver 
As more exciting than the river. 


as though they 


* 
The picture opens with the scene 
wife. He is cross; she is sweet. He 


where the husband of one year is be- 
one talking about him. In “Tell it to 
sisted by the Capitolians, as we never 
messes up the bathroom; she cleans it 
up.—Movie review in the Herald Trib- 
une. 


We don’t understand films either. 
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FRENCH 
KID‘SKIN 





because of kidskin that france 


sends—the finest in this modern 


world . . . because of lines as 


smooth and arresting as in a 


room by Dunand . . . because of a 
charming medallion held by silk 
cords of elastic. the secret of such 
perfect fit as was never seen be- 
fore these modern days .. . 
we nominate for your Easter cos- 
tume this exquisite deep beige 
(Also in 


slipper . . $22.50. 


patent leather, $20.) 


SAOECRAFT 


714 FIFTH AVENUE 


Between 5524 and 50 Streets 
A> a NX 
<5 o> 
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Reproduced from ‘‘The Physiology of Taste,”” 
by Brillat-Savarin, Doubleday Page & Co. 


“DINNER IS SERVED’ 
— Said Fve 


ND she set before her master 

a leaf covered with the raw 

fruits and herbs that abounded 

in Eden. Brillat-Savarin pitied 
them, and wrote: 


“First parents of mankind, whose 
gourmandism is historical, ye who 
lost all for an apple, what would 
you not have done for a truffled 
turkey? But in the earthly para- 
dise were neither cooks nor con- 
fectioners: How I Pity You!” 


Cooks and confectioners travel- 
led far from Eve to Savarin. Cen- 
turies lived that the Master of 
Epicures might learn the secrets 
and pleasures of the table and put 
his thoughts and experiences into 
THE PHYSIOLOGY OF TASTE, the 
famous book that is now the 
world’s gastronomical guide—the 
first and last word in the organ- 
ization and conduct of the 
Savarin Restaurants. 


Food, as the Master of Epicures 
himself would direct its prepara- 
tion and service, is available to 
Midtown New York through still 
another of the Savarins, the new- 
est of which is the 


GRAYBAR 
SAVARIN 


GRAYBAR BUILDING 
430 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
at 44th Street 
Breakfast Lunch Dinner 
Open 7 a.m. to 9 p. m. 


The original Savarin Restaurant was 
established in 1889 in the Equitable 
Building, 120 Broadway, New York City 












= BRILLAT ~ “SAVARIN — 
1755 - 1826 











INDOOR 
POLO 


The Enthusiastic Mr. 
Smith—Exploded Myth 


HAT makes 
a polo play- 
Players are 
not born’ ready- 
made simply _be- 
cause they are of 
polo playing fam- 
ilies, though that is 
the popular conception of the thing. 
As a matter of fact, the method most 
in use seems to be to catch them 
young. Devereux Milburn, for in- 
stance, began playing polo at the age 
of fourteen; Tommy Hitchcock, so 
they say, before he could walk. Take 
this indoor game which is now in the 
midst of its national championships at 
the Squadron A Armory. Go further 
and take the blond Gerard Smith, who 
is about the most interesting of the in- 
door players. Smith started when he 
was sixteen. 

But the mere fact that you play polo 
in your early teens is not sufficient to 
make a polo player of you. “I think 
I’ve ridden every day of my life since 
I was able to climb on a horse, or darn 
near it,” says Mr. Smith. Mr. Smith 
is in Wall Street. He rises at the 
gentle hour of 6:30 so as to have a bit 
of riding in the morning before work. 
He does this every morning. He plays 
polo two or three evenings a week. 
Of course Mr. Smith is crazy over 
horses, horses, horses. He started rid- 
ing steeplechases last fall and says it is 
more fun than polo. This despite the 
fact that he was deposited against a 
stone wall with a broken collarbone. 

The enthusiasm of Smith is per- 
haps a little bit rare, but all the good 
players—and most of the bad ones, 
too—practice incessantly. They work 
most of all on their hitting, for riding 
must come instinctively. Almost every 
player will tell you that hitting is what 
gives them their greatest worry. 


er! 


> 





NOTHER interesting thing is 

the fact that nearly every player 
has one shot which is harder for him 
than any of the others. It may be one 
of the backhand shots or one of the 
forehand. Perhaps the most common 
fault is on the near-side backhand. 
You can get a terrific amount of 
power in this blow, but so many waste 
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a new face 
for spring 


Revivify youthful charm of com- 
plexion and contour, obliterate the 
unflattering signs of Skin-Fatigue, 
through a scientific beauty treat- 
ment at the spacious, luxurious, new 
Maison de Beauté Valaze of the 
most distinguished beauty scientist 
—HELENA RUBINSTEIN. 
Here, in the atmosphere of exotic 
elegance, of rare restfulness, mar- 
velously skilled fingers apply the 
Valaze Scientific Beauty Prepara- 
tions, which build lasting beauty, 
according to the particular needs of 
each skin. 

Consultation and advice, without 

charge, on the correct home care of 


the skin and the heightening of per- 
sonality through artful makeup. 


Valaze Water Lily Makeup—New! 
VALAZE WATER LILY POWDER—flat- 


tering, clingy. Contains the intrinsically 
beautifying essence of water lily buds. 
Novena for dry skins, Complexion for nor- 
mal and oily skins. Shades for every type 
of beauty. 1.50. 

VALAZE WATER LILY VANITIES—be- 
coming shades of rouge and powder in chic, 
square-shaped enameled cases of Chinese 
Red, Jade Green, Jet Black or Golden. 
Double Compact, 2.50; Golden, 3.00. 
Single Compact, 2.00; Golden, 2.50. 
VALAZE WATER LILY LIPSTICKS— 
Red Ruby (medium), enchanting daytim 
tone for all, Brunettes especially. Red 
Cardinal (light) gay, vivid—perfect fo: 
Blondes and the ideal evening tint for all. 
Chinese Red, Jade Green or Jet Black cases. 
E27. 


At the better stores 


RUBINSTEIN-MORDKIN-RHYTHMICS 
—symmetry, grace, poise, perfect posture 
through a system of aesthetic exercise as 
delightful as it is resultful. Under the 
personal direction of M. Mikhail Mordkin, 
internationally famed master of ballet. 


or order direct. 


For a harmonious cultivation of face, 
figure, hair and hands, visit the 
Maison de Beauté Valaze. 


Paris Helena Kishiiplein 


8 East 57th Street, New York 
Telephone for Appointment Plaza 7572 
670 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
Philadelphia Detroit Newark 


Boston 
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by hitting into their own pony’s 

ndlegs. 

Despite the fictional tradition of 
hard drinking, hard riding, hell for 
leather, etc., most polo teams, when 
they are going through a season, train 
pretty strictly. That is, they stay away 
from strong, stimulating drinks with 
rare exceptions. There have been one 
or two players that could play the game 
with alien cargoes aboard, but most 
often they are on the losing side. 


N the face of all my conversation 
| about the length of time and the 
work that it takes to make a polo 
player. the teams of Pennsylvania 
Military College and of Yale come 
out and play some of the very best 
polo that the ring of Squadron A has 
ever seen. I’ll repeat that and say that 
in the game in which the P.M.C. won 
its first national title, play frequently 
touched the level of the fastest of our 
Class A teams. 

Here, though, there was the in- 
fluence of good coaching. Major J. V. 
Arnold at Yale is a mighty fine polo 
coach and Colonel F. K. Hyatt at 
P.M.C. must be the same, for he has 
turned out a fine team. Some of the 
hitting and a good deal of the combi- 
nation play in the college final was 
downright brilliant and the spirit and 
fight of the game was superb. 

The Yale team has a great deal of 
polo background to it. Oliver Wallop, 
the No. 1, comes from a_ western 
ranch, being the son of the Earl of 
Portsmouth, a second son who set- 
tled in this country. There are, of 
course, horses and polo out on this 
ranch. Ben Phipps is connected with 
the royal families of Long Island polo 
and Fred Baldwin is the latest of a 
long line of Baldwins to come to Yale 
polo from the polo fields of Ohio. 

I don’t know about the P.M.C. 
boys, but I understand that they have 
learned their polo in college. If this 
s true then their triumph over Yale 
was all the more remarkable. 

Speaking, however, of remarkable 
things: the Harvard polo team twice 
defeated Yale during this season. On 
the strength of this the Crimson was 
‘ pre-game favorite for the college 
ttle. They lost to P.M.C. in the 
opening round and they played some 
pretty indifferent polo while doing so. 
lhe Yale of the final night would 
e slaughtered the Harvard of the 
pening night, 

Both are entered in the national 

s B play and may come together 

C. —MarTINGALE 
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Gentlemen’s Coats 
OF CHARACTER 
IN THE FINER FABRICS 


We present gentlemen's clothes of charac- 
ter in fabrics from famous looms, including 


West of England Coverts, Harris Tweeds, 


Shetlands and Scotch Cheviots. These coats 


< 


se 


fal are distinguished in design and exceptional 
¥| in tailoring, executed for us by Hickey- 


< 


hess 


> 


Freeman, foremost producers of gentlemen's 








F) clothes ready-for-wearing 

x 

y ER IRIPIER & [. 

iA Outfitters to Gentlemen - Established 1886 

\ MADISON AVENUE AT 46 TH STREET+NEW YORK 
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papa goes 


where 
mama 
goes 





—or papa don’t go out tonight— 
musically intoned the clever cin- 
ema customer, and to be sure 
mama sought new york’s best 
entertainment so papa went to 


the paramount 


where 


rosy and rotunda, is 
paul whiteman him- 
self and his inimit- 
able,illimitableband 
in boris petroff’s 
‘iia snalier .*? 
rainbow rhapsody, 
a dandy bandiversion. 





and 

florence vidor’s to be seen on 
the screen, in paramount’s 
“doomsday,” sired by warwick 
deeping and praised by many 
dams—grand and mad. 


and 

at the organ is a new one, 
sigmund krumgold—but just 
as good and perhaps better— 
and there are novelties 





the rivoli— 
united-artists 


wre 


douglas fairbanks 
does some swanky 
southern swash- 
buckling with a viv- 
acious little vixen in 
**the gaucho,”’ a 
united artists pic- 
ture, much applauded 


where 





where 
amid three or four 
arousing cheers, and 
much general excite- 
ment “the legion of 
condemned” set forth 
to rescue a pal and 
his gal. a paramount 
picture thrilling to 
the last foot. 





luxurious and comfortable, 
these are 


publix theatres 





THE CURRENT 
CINEMA 


Another Epic Come to 
Jud gement—Bigger and 








Better Lovers — Crime 
oor 1 NOTHER 
. 16 Se. jz “epic” came 
fm -— to town at the 
ju iG Astor Theatre the 
: other day. The 
| (EW | name is “The 


ne 


it can be reported, at best, as only a 


! ‘Trail of ’98,” and 


mediocre effort. Sometimes it 
duces a flash of good work, but mostly 
it is dull and theatrical. Dealing with 
the rush to the Klondike in 1898 it 
fails to get the gold fever onto the 
screen except at 
lot of shrieking subtitles were unsuc- 
cessful in making up the deficiency. 
The story tells of how Larry fell 
in love with Berna just as their ship 
puts out from San Francisco to Alaska. 
Berna was toting an aged and blind 


pro- 


passing moments. A 


grandfather to the great frozen spaces, 
which didn’t make any sense, but it 
was probably pathetic and Lord how 
fellow 
named Locasto gets his eye on Ber- 


the movies love pathos. A 


na and he 
at her. 

A lot of pictures that look as if they 
were taken in a studio, even if they 
were not, show the gold rushers rush- 


makes leering grimaces 


ing through snow, mud, and ice. I 
thought at the time of making a quip 
about its being a good place for postmen, 
or that maybe the man in the lead had 
a letter to deliver or some similar crack, 
but I guess it might as well be forgot- 
ten. 

During this part of the film there 
is a snow slide that is very well done 
and a ride down some rapids that is 
also well done, but as nature can’t be 
made to carry the whole burden of a 
picture the incidents fail to make the 


thing worth while. An_ enlarging 
screen called the “Fantom” screen is 
used. 

Then Larry goes to the gold- 


fields and Berna goes broke in a min- — 


ing town. Locasto, the dog, comes 
upon her when she is alone in a room 
and you know what. As a matter of 
fact you don’t know what because I 
can remember no other picture in 
which the villain accomplished his 
dreadful purpose. After Locasto has 
made Berna live with him Larry 
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_ 
Mine 


WOMAN 


best dressed 
in town. con- 
sequently the most 
talked 


course the least con- 


of and of 
fiddling. But another 
shares her seeret. [tis 
hKarcvcere who may 
whisper it to vou. 





The Latest from Paris in 
Printed Crepe de Chine 
Dresses 
Costumes Pour le Sport 


Blouses 





KARGERE 


INC. 


636 FIFTH AVE.NEW YORK 


Paris. 39 Ave. des Champs Elysees 
Wher in Paris Visit Our Store 
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snes back, forgives her, pours oil 
n the troubled wat—I mean villain 
nd burns him up along with the 
town. Peace, happiness, and riches 
ome to the young folk. 

None of this is convincing and the 
directing is of a stale school. Dolores 
Del Rio as Berna does very little but 
gape at the camera, and Ralph Forbes 

Larry acted like Peter Pan with 
cold feet. If he continues to twist his 
face about the way he does in ‘°98” 
he can be elected the male Lillian 
Gish without a dissenting vote. 


ONALD CoLMAN and Vilma Banky 

have at each other again in ““'wo 
Lovers” at the Embassy. It is a mild 
and sugar-coated costume romance 
that will lull you into some gentle 
satisfaction if you care to go. You 
might do worse. The acting, directing 
and other what-not are smooth and 
well done. 

The story is laid in Flanders in 1592 
and has as a background the efforts 
of Spain to subdue the natives. Con- 
sidering the time and the happenings 
that went on I think more spirit might 
have been imparted to the film. Ron- 
ald is a Ghent boy and Vilma comes 
as the “Flower of Spain” to marry 
him for political purposes. She shows 
no interest in her handsome husband. 
She gets over that though after he goes 
out and murders her Spanish boy 
friend who is trying to commit a 
worse-than-death in a public tavern. 
The Spanish get him and torture him, 
but he is rescued and lives, so help me, 
happily ever after. 

About three-fourths of film is de- 
voted to close-ups of the two lovers 
either loving or wanting to love, but 
they are a nice-looking pair so it 
doesn’t make much difference. 


Re: CHANEY is at the Capitol in 
“The Big City,” 2 crook melo- 
drama directed by Tod Browning. It 
has not got the glamour of most of 
Mr. Browning’s works and it can 
he set down as only a fair crook pic- 
ture. 

It is all full of double-crossing, 
clever hunches by the police, incredible 
goings on, and final redemption of the 
leading players. One of the characters 
s shot and apparently killed, but do not 
worry about him as he turns up again 
several reels further on. His exper- 

nce did him no good as he persists in 
villainy. Ran in the family, I guess, 
and it is hard to cure these inherited 
t lings. 
If I tried to tell you the plot my 
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FIFTH AVENUE between 55 and 56 STREETS 





HE new Knox Coat below is one 

very good reason why the feminine 
of the genus is more decorative than 
the male. Over the delicate Spring- 
time color of a soft Chanel tweed bands 
circle in faintly contrasting shades— 
starting boldly at the bottom and be- 
coming fainter and fainter towards the 
top. Topped with a long and graceful 
lapel and a mushroom caracul collar 
this very charming coat comes in 
all colors smart for Spring. $165. 


* * * 


The hat on the head above is made 
with Easter Day in mind. It is 
stylish in its cut but demure in its 
simplicity—a feathery band and 
doodab on the side being its only 
decoration. $20. Others, $10 to $35. 


* * * 


Here, again, is the famous Knox 
Camel’s Wool Coat!—in the trim 
and tailored style so favored for 
Spring and always so well done by 
Knox. It features a faint pattern 
that is a subtle relief from solid 











tones, a collar and lapel that are 
almost military and a geometric de- 
sign on the pockets. With or without 
the belt. $135. 


* * *« 


The felt hat on the right, above, 
shows the genius of Knox designing. 
The crown is ingeniously fluted, to 
show grosgrain underband. And a 
simple little felt ribbon is turned into 
something as graceful as a gull in 


flight. $22. 


























THE HATTER 


452 Fifth Avenue (at 40th St.) 
Roosevelt Hotel (Madison at 45th) 
Waldorf Hotel (Fifth Ave. at 34th) 
Singer Building (161 Broadway) 
Paramount Bidg. (B’way at 44th) 
711 Fifth Avenue (at 55th St.) 








This is Piccadilly Circus, in the heart of London— 


near which is the famous little Piccadilly tobacco 


shop of Carreras, Ltd. 


ITY the man who 
has not yet filled his pipe with 
CRAVEN MIXTURE! But envy 
him, too! He has yet to enjoy the 
delightful experience of smok- 
ing his first pipeful of London’s 
favorite tobacco. Has that plea- 
sure been yours? 


CRAVEN MIXTURE—a truly 
fine imported tobacco, first 
blended at the command of the 
Third Earl of Craven in 1867— 
can now be had at the better 
tobacconists in America and 
Canada, too. For a liberal 
sample tin, send 10c in stamps 
to Carreras, Ltd., 220 Fifth Ave., 


1 
New York. 
stag Ltd., 220 Fifth Avenue, “7 
| lew York City. 


i 
I enclose rot in stamps. Send liberal sample 
Special *” of Craven Mixture. l 


a ans 














typewriter would collapse and the keys 
fall out. Mr. Chaney scowls, threatens 
and bruises his way through the busi- 
ness in a manner that is above his usual 
performances. Marceline Day makes 
a sweet gutter girl about as objection- 
able as she could, and James Murray 
does well as the young hero. Betty 
Compson is the girl who kisses and 
marries Mr. Chaney. This is the first 
time that he has come to the end of a 
picture without a broken heart. 


HE Hippodrome had “Nameless 

Men,” an above the average crook 
movie. The acting and directing are 
mostly good and the story holds up 
enough to keep you interested. The 
comic relief is almost comic for a 
change. A colored gentleman named 
Steppin Fetchit walks through bits of 
the action and it will be all right with 
me if somebody will make a picture 
showing him going out to get a Camel. 
Such a highly ludicrous walk has sel- 
dom been seen. Last summer he con- 
tributed a lot of funny stuff to “Old 
Kentucky.” Why doesn’t some com- 
pany give the boy a real chance? 


T the Paramount Clara Bow did 

her stuff in “Red Hair,” an opus 

from the pen of Elinor Glyn. Miss 

Bow was attractive and way above par, 

but the story was mild. You can try 
it on a rainy, rainy day. 

The high light of the Paramount’s 
entertainment this week was supplied 
by a gent called Jack Powell who came 
out and beat with drumsticks on a 
chair and two drums. I darn near died 
laughing. I darn near did. 


HE Warner Brothers, driven eith- 

er by the censors (as Variety has 
it) or by the gibes of us reviewers (or 
maybe we’re critics), have withdrawn 
from “Tenderloin” the dialogue I 
laid before you last week. As the pic- 
ture is now, keep far, far away. 


—O. C. 


YOUNG MAN. I will execute any hazar- 
dous commission requiring courage and 
diplomacy, local or travelling.—The 
W orld. 


The Lindbergh influence. 


. 
CAIRO, March 14—George Eastman, 
the American camera manufacturer, 


arrived here on a relief train today in a 
green pajama coat, dress trousers, one 
slipper, and one shoe.—By wireless to the 
Times. 


Picture Ahead. 
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Garden cApartments 


6 ROOMS 7 


in this new fireproof elevator 
detached building from $190. 
These seven-room apartments 
in The Towers have two mas- 
ter bedrooms, two baths, guest 
bedrqom, maid’s room with 
bath, large serving pantry and 
fully equipped legal kitchen, 
with entrance foyer, dining- 
room and large 20 ft. living 
room having wood - burning 
fireplace, sound-proofed walls 
—seven large closets, elevator 
service with attendant —A 
seven-room easy housekeeping 
apartment, comparable to 
the best in New York City, both in 
planning and environment, at $2940 
per year, or approximately one-half 
Park Avenue rentals. 
Visit 
JACKSON HEIGHTS 
Today 


THE QUEENSBORO 
CORPORATION 
Jackson Heights Office: 
25th Street and Polk Avenue 


Take Sth Ave. Bus No. 15, direct to Jack- 

son Heights yopes daily and Sunday, until 

6 p.m.) or Subway from Grand Central 
Station direct to 25th Street. 





Complete information at 
New York Office 
14 Ease 41st Street 


CHAMBER 
4-OoiSi1 





LIVING ROOM ° 
15:0*20-0 


“DINING ROOM 
1415150 
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PARIS 
LETTER 


Paris, Marcu 21 


URING 

three of the 
four seasons, New 
York and Berlin 
may be the most 
stimulating after- 
the-war capitals 
today. If they could only shake off 
that story that they front the Hudson 
and Spree instead of the Seine, their 
percentage of success might be even 
higher. But, during the fourth, the 
city on the Seine always wins, be- 
coming the most capital capital of the 
This occurs in spring. Then 
good French concerts, operas, horse- 
clothes, masses, balls, books, 
and philanthropy become as 
common as French beards. 

The best of the Lenten masque- 
rades, the Far West Costume Ball of 
the Indépendants, usually a_ kindly 
iffair with men like Braque setting 
in Eastern pace, this year became a 
scandal owing to angry journalism on 
the part of a rejected guest. Costumes 
for the men were strictly limited to 
“redskins, Daniel Boones, or any other 
savages existing in 1860 either in the 
States or those lands to the North,” 
meaning conceivably those Canadas 
hears of from time to time. 
Michel Georges-Michel, author of the 
journalism in question, and dressed as 
| marine, was rejected that night on 
claiming to be the great American 
savage, Edgar Allan Poe. Subsequently 
he expressed his disapproval of the 
proceedings but apologized, also in 
print, after the committee called at his 
fice threatening thirty kicks a day 
until further notice. This ended the 
ncident. 

The last of the Lenten trade balls 

the cooks’, the furriers’, the dress- 
makers’, the barbers’, and now, finally, 
the jewellers’, at which the great 
Orloff and Shah diamonds, once of 

Russian Crown jewels, were 
hown—has been held. The curious 
mbination of Lenten ashes, business, 
nd waltzes being concluded, Easter, 
vhen all style-sellers begin 
rawing their profits, could be cele- 
ted now any time were it not for 
calendar. These balls not 
ionable: they are merely altruistic 
tbursts on the part of workers who 





world. 


races, 


food, 


ne 


these 


are 


> everyone else fashionable. The 
eeds are given to those innumer- 
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Next Fall 
Your Furs Will 
Be Lovely Again! 


Have Them Stored—and 





HOLLANDERIZED 





¥ v Vv CLEANSED AND RESTORED BY 
THE EXPERT FURRIER’S PROCESS 


The smart New York woman 
keeps her furs lustrous... 
supple .. richly full-furred—de- 

spite winter hardships. She will 
not tolerate the reflection on 
her fastidiousness that a dingy 

or soiled lining makes. (She 
asks her department store or 

furrier to have her furs Holland- 
erized when she hasthemstored! 


HOLLANDERIZING 


is safe, for delicate,and for every 
day furs. It removes dust, grime, 
germs, restores fur beauty and 
vitality, cleanses lining thor- 


oughly —for only a few dollars. SEND THIS COUPON FOR 
INTERESTING BOOKLET 


Look for the HOLLANDERIZED tag. ON THE CARE OF FURS. 


It is your assurance that 








your furs have been treated 
by this process perfected by 
fur experts with over 90 












Betzold Bros.—A. Hollander & Son, Corp. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


years’ experience in furs. Gentlemen: Please send me complimentary 


copy of your booklet on fur care. 


Name _ 


Address __ 





eet ¢hlUhhrhU Hh HD 6M o¢ 


HOLLANDERIZINE 


FUR CLEANSING—The Safe Way - The Economical Way - The Furrier’s Way 
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The Doges’ Palace 


hen the luxury-loving 

rulers of Venice want- 
ed a palace, they called to 
them the most skilled and 
studied builders of their 
time. The result justified 
their prudence...an archi- 
tectural jewel which has 
endured thru the ages. 


Today, luxury-loving apart- 
ment seekers know that skill 
and study result in finer 
homes. The Tishman Apart- 
ments — products of more 
than a quarter-century expe- 
rience —are renting rapidly 
because of certain superiori- 
ties which only experience 
and highest craftsmanship 
could produce. 
> 
In course of a 


Occupancy Aug. 1st,1928 


941 PARK AVENUE 
N.E. cor. 81st St. 


Duplex Apartments of 


8-12-13 Rooms 
> 
410 EAST 57th STREET 


Adjoining Sutton Place 
4-6-7 Rooms 


> 
{ For Immedia te Occupancy} 


888 PARK AVENUE 
N. W. cor. 78th St. 


10 and 12 Rooms 


> 
911 PARK AVENUE 
S. E. cor. 80th St. 


10-11-12 Rooms 


> 
983 PARK AVENUE 
N. E. cor. 83rd St. 


9-10 Rooms 


May we send you our brochure 


TISHMAN REALTY 


& CONSTRUCTION CO™ 
285 MADISON-AVENUE 


Owners and Builders since 1898 
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able vocational maisons de_ retraite 
which are the backbone of high French 
craftsmanship and low French wage. 

ORSES are now hard at it on 

all the tracks in France. Mr. 
Ogden Mills’ Playfellow won the 
Prix d’Ascot at Cannes, while Mr. J. 
E. Widener’s Cistercian, with McGee 
up for the first time for these stables, 
was successful in the Prix de Milan. 
Flat racing started at St. Cloud and 
will presently open at Maisons-Lafitte 
and Le ‘Tremblay which has taken 
over Longchamp’s opening date in 
order that the new totalizers there may 
be installed. “These kind machines are 
for the encouragement of the little 
bettor for whom they automatically 
compute not only the odds but also the 
sum total being bet on the race by the 
big players -as ‘well. The stables kept 
by Mr. R. B. Strassburger and Baron 
Rothschild are being quartered at 
Lamorlaye, the horses working out 
among tulips and statues on the 
Chantilly gallops near by. On the 
Riviera, the International “Tennis 
‘Tournament and the Coupe des Na- 
tions preliminaries are being fought 
among the Ryans, de Alvarez, Cochets, 
Satterwhites, and Count Salms. At 
the Tennis Club de France excellent 
sport has been afforded by Borotra, 
playing in the Paris-London tourney. 
The aristocratic appeal of French 
tennis continues unabated. The net 
does not mean to the bourgeois here 
what it does to the Anglo-Saxon or 
what pelota means to the Basque. 
What the French sport still likes is to 
run in large numbers from one spot 
to another, two miles away. 


ACKED by the Princesse Ed- 

monde de Polignac (Winifred 
Singer), and Baron Edouard Roths- 
child, at rumored prices which only 
they could comfortably pay, the Vien- 
nese Opera season, Strauss conducting, 
is announced for May, to be followed 
by Argentina’s Spanish ballet season 
in June. Argentina is now appearing in 
the new De Falla season at the Opéra 
Comique in three charming ballets. 
This trio, “Les Tréteaux de Maitre 
Pierre,” written for and originally per- 
formed in the salon of the Princesse 
de Polignac (if she'll pardon’ our 
pointing again), “La Vie Breve,” al- 
ready briefly produced by the Co- 
mique before the war, and “L’ Amour 
Sorcier,” once offered here by Mme. 
Beritza in her Trianon-Lyrique ven- 
ture, form a temporary and sweet 
musical unit which it is hoped the State 
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ff this three-piece 
- knitted suit hasa 
/ long-sleeved sweater 
. of the same smart 
fabric as the skirt 
and the three-quar- 
tercoat . . $45 
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angora straw hat $18 


there’s a new sports floor 
at kurzman’s... full 
of “casual clothes’... 
the informal fashions 
that most smart women 
wear, most of the day! 
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theatre will not let fall mute. Also 
Prokofieft’s “Love of the ‘Three 
Oranges,” and Borodin’s Second Sym- 
my, were offered by the Philhar- 
nonique, Emile Cooper leading. 

The Saint-Guillaume choir of 
Strasbourg is singing Bach’s “Passion 
f St. Matthew” and Bruckner’s Mass 

F minor. In addition a curious 
0 was given at the enormous new 

lle Pleyel and needed every inch 
to house the boos and bravos combined. 
[t produced Yvonne Printemps in all 
her songs—Gaieté-Lyrique to Mozart 
(both her concertizing voice and robe 
de style by Lanvin), jazz singing and 
double piano playing by the new 
popular heroes, Mario Braggiotti and 


s 





Jacques Fray, and as added distraction, 
Poulenc and Auric at the keyboard 
with certain of their new works. Of 
the two composers, Poulenc came off 
best with his classical sonata for horn, 
French horn and trombone, though it 
proved that trombones are not to be 
trusted. His additional trio for piano, 
hautbois, and bassoon also showed 
which way the wind blew. 

Among spoken premieres, the enter- 
prising Croix Nivert has given Piran- 
dello’s “Comme Avant, Mieux Qu’- 
Avant.” This, roughly, would seem 
to deal with a daughter who thought 
her old mother dead and an angel and 
her new stepmother living and a fiend; 
in hypothesis which, act after act, 
proves untenable owing to the fact that 
the stepmother is fooling her and is 
her real mother all the time. It may 
surprise some, however, although it 
ends badly. At the Théatre des 
Mosaiques, a melancholy and power- 
ful one-act peasant drama by the 
talented Mme. Yorska, once of the 
French Theatre of New York, at- 
tracted unusually favorable attention 
from critics little given to praise. 
Other after-dinner novelties, includ- 
ng the delightful Maud Loty in 
Dieudonne’s absurd “Maud et Son 
Bonquier”—if you know your Paris, 
you know this plot—culminate in the 

w Folies-Wagram which will show 
‘ typical revue midway between the 
Empire Music Hall on the left and the 
boxing ring of the Salle Wagram on 

right. 


N an article entitled “An Original 
Writer,” Le Mercure de France 
André Maurois, author of the 
v famous “Ariel” and “Disraeli” — 
s of biography, selling almost as 
in Paris as New York—ass a 
irist of the first, second, and third 
rs, offering textual citations to 










“What has a light on one end 
and a smile on the other?” 


“Easy. CIGAR-ETTES!” 










Medalist *CIGAR-EITTES are smokedom’s 
latest ... and finest... Made by the maker 
of the tamous Medalist Cigar, they have the 
same perfect Medalist blending of the world’s 
finest, mildest, most expensive tobaccos ,.. 
But they are smaller... You'll have more 
smoking enjoyment from this fine, mild 
tobacco product—the Medalist CIGAR-ETTE. 


ot 
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All Tobacco 
.-- No Paper 


*TRADE MARK 


E. A. KLINE & CO., Makers 152 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 
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HIS season we 

have greatly in- 
creased our assortment 
of ready to wear dresses 
for Misses and Small 
Women. The variety of 
models and colorings is 
much. more extensive, 
and the prices are un- 


YOUTHFUL DRESSES 


Tr ee oe 








usually attractive. 




















LOAN EXHIBITION 


of 
FRENCH MASTERPIECES 
OF THE LATE XIX CENTURY 


for the Benefit of the Building Fund of the 
FRENCH HOSPITAL 


And in Commemoration of 125th Anniversary of 


Durand-Ruel Galleries 
12 East 57th St. 


ADMISSION ONE DOLLAR 


MARCH 20 TO APRIL 10 











m JAMES T. CLYDE 


Managing Director 


Tel. Lackawanna 1400 


FIGHTH AVE: 442 10 45% 


Try the Dining Room in the 
Lincoln, where modernistic 
decorations and moderate 
prices enhance an excellent 
cuisine....Or the quaint old 
Lincoln Tavern, its oaken ta- 


bles, sizzling grill and satisfy- 
ing food. Open 11 a.m. to 1 a.m. 


1400 rooms, each with 
sunshine, bath, shower 
and servidor. $3 to $5 
single; $4 to $6 double. 


STREET+ TIMES SQUARE 
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prove its charge. Maurois’ “Ari 

it says, was culled, too often enti: 
from a Shelleyan work by Dr. Dow- 
den, a Victorian volume so rare and 
out of print that if it had not been for 
Maurois, it might never have 
heard of in our generation. As prep- 
aration for what it terms his “later 
literary kleptomania,” Le Mercure af- 
firms that Maurois also pilfered thirty 
pages from Mme. Vernon’s French 
translation of Frank Harris’ life of 
Oscar Wilde. This, it observes, served 
to keep his hand in for what it de- 
scribes as his recent pirating of the 
Monypenny-Lord Buckle six-volume 
work on Disraeli, to which book it 
must be added, in justice, Maurois 
gives credit as the source of his docu- 
ments if not his ideas. It is interesting 
to note that the Penal Code affords 
no punishment for plagiarism. Thus 
in 1886 when Dr. Dowden wrote 
that old Sir Bysshe “‘passed . . . his 
time in the taproom . . . not drinking 
with his frequenters but arguing with 
them in politics,” Maurois may safely 
echo in 1928, “II passait ses journées 
dans la taverne . . . a parler politique 
avec les voyageurs.” He may even 
hold the mirror up to nature, trans- 
lating “The evening was most beauti- 
ful; the sands slowly receded; we 
felt safe; there was little wind,” as 
“Le soir était beau; les grandes falaises 
blanches diminuerent lentement; les 
fugitives se virent sauves. Bientdt la 
brise se leva.” However, borrowing 
is not new to M. Maurois. — Born 
Emile Herzog, under which name his 
adolescent works were published, he 
later borrowed the syllables Andre 
Maurois from his imagination and the 
world at large, between which two 
elements, as an author he still floats. 


HE repercussion of Mr. Berg- 

mann’s remarks on what he 
termed, two years ago, the Paris 
divorce mill, has, as we prophesied, 
finally been felt. The delicacy of 
international law where both emotions 
and properties are affected is indeed 
a matter of interest. Under orders 
from the Ministry of Justice, Frenc! 
courts will in future decline to con- 
sider divorce suits by foreigners except 
where the claimant produces actual 
proof of residence and (this is where 
it pinches) can show a receipt for the 
payment of French income tax 4s 
well. Owing to the recently increased 
severity of the judges in the Court 
Domestic Relations, the numbe 
divorces has already been appreciab!) 
less. —GENET 
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THE ART 
GALLERIES 


Goes Out 


The Season 
Like a Lion 


RT is a de- 
lightful thing 
if you can take it or 
leave it, glancing 
down the list to 
) find the exhibit that 
will fit in with 
your mood. But if 
it is something that you have to envis- 
age and report on as a whole, valleys 
as well as mountain tops, it can be a 
mixed blessing. Today was one of 
those days that ran the full gamut of 
painting—from the best of France to 
the worst of America with several 
stopping points in between. We start- 
ed the day at the top, which now seems 
so far away that it holds a certain air 
of unreality. Past experience, though, 
reassures us that our original feeling 
ibout it was true. 

We refer to the extraordinary show 
that Durand-Ruel has assembled for 
the benefit fund of the French Hos- 
pital, and incidentally to commemo- 
rate the one hundred and twenty-fifth 
anniversary of that house. It is a loan 
show and there is an admission of one 
dollar charged. But if such things are 
to be measured at all, we would say 
that the show is easily worth ten. It 
is one of those all-star performances, 
ind if you like French art you will 
find something here to commemorate 
your year in New York. We were 
told by an artist that he spent two 
hours a day for eleven days in front 
of the Cézannes when they were re- 
cently shown here. There are at least 
‘IX paintings in this show that merit 
the same consideration. We doubt if 
you will ever see one wall so crowded 
igain with the fair things of this 
earth. 

As you enter there is a Gauguin, 
“Ia Orana Maria,” lent by Adolph 
Lewisohn. We had always admired 
Gauguin, somewhat on form. This 
canvas makes any sort of admiration 
seem a little pale. It is ten times more 
glorious than any Gauguin we have ever 
seen. Near it hang the two Cézanne 
still-lifes, we think about the best Cé- 
zannes we have ever seen. Then there 
is Renoir at his peak, “La Femme au 
Chat,” and “Le Concert.” The first 
named is easily worth your eleven vis- 


its. Of the three Degas, one has be- 





Feel fresh 
as a daisy 


after breakfast, \ 
lunch and dinner— 
even after smoking! 


AVOID OFF-COLOR TASTE-TEMPER 


ORNING ... noon... and 

night... . whenever a dark 
brown after-taste makes you feel 
like the terrible Mr. Hyde, put a 
dash of Forhan’s Antiseptic Refresh- 
ant in a glass of water (use it straight 
if you prefer) and rinse your mouth. 


Quickly this new antiseptic mouth- 
wash cuts and neutralizes the disagree- 
able after-taste effect of tobacco or too 
rich foods. And it leaves in the 
mouth aclean, fresh taste that lingers 
for hours. 


‘Breath is Sweetened Too 


As you may know, disagreeable 
after-taste signals the presence of 
unpleasant breath. They’re always 
together. And as Forhan’s Antisep- 
tic Refreshant relieves one it is 
quick to remove (not cover up) the 
other. It has no telltale odor to 
advertise the fact that you are in 
trouble. 


Try Forhan’s Antiseptic Refreshant 
today. Use it as a mouthwash to 
soothe raw, sore throat and keep 


Forhan’s 


breath and taste sweet—as a gargle 
to avoid serious cold. 

We promise that once you've used 
this antiseptic mouthwash you'll 
continue to use it... morning... 
noon... and night .. . whenever 
necessary. That’s how effective it is. 


It’s Necessary to Pleasant Living 


‘Power to protect delicate oral passages 
from infection and keep breath and 
taste sweet. 


‘Persistence to safeguard 
mouth and throat over 
along period of time. 


‘Penetration to workinto 
delicate tissue and 
combat disease-breed- 
ing germs (excepting, 
of course, in cases of 
advanced focal infec- 
tion). 





Forhan’s Antiseptic Re- 
freshantdoesall you can 
expect of the finest anti- 
septic mouthwash. 








It is safe... refreshing . . . pleasant to 
use ... and its odor is inconspicuous and 
mild. Get a bottle of Forhan’s Antiseptic 
Refreshant from your druggist today — 
two sizes, 35c and G60c. 


ANTISEPTIC 
REFRESHANT 


FOR MOUTH, BREATH AND TASTE HYGIENE 








ERO... 


N You should 


really have Known 
Better! 


— old Rome to flaming 
torches was scarcely a_ polite 
way to appease your wrath ...What 
you should have done was to “fire” 
your Chef! His atrocious cooking 
caused mad 


your dyspeptic 


tantrums. 


If only we could have catered to you 
here in the Grill ... Restored to 
good cheer by a ROOSEVELT din- 
ner, you would have abandoned all 
thought of arson and Ben Bernie 
could have done your fiddling 


for you. 


BEN BERNIE 
and his Orchestra play nightly in the Grill 


Nhe 
ROOSEVELT 


Madison Avenue at 45th Street, N. Y. 
EDWARD CLINTON FoGG 
Managing Director 








come famous to you by its many 

reproductions, “La Legon au Foy- 
” 

er. 


The other two we have seen before 
but they do not lose their charm. 
There is a superb Sisley, a superb Pis- 
sarro and a Manet of the first water. 
A Cassatt and a Monet group complete 
the exhibit. All of these pictures have 
been sold through Durand-Ruel. We 
imagine that this house will give them- 
selves up to a fortnight of pride, say- 
ing, ““This is what we did, bring on 
your artists.” 


ROUND the corner we ran into 
the sixth series of the Oppor- 
tunity Gallery. This is one of the 
by-products of the Art Center over 
which they can well hold up their 
heads. While not quite as liberal as 
the Independent, it is more flexible and 
in the end saves time. The system 
calls for a succession of jurors, one to 
each show. It seems to us a happy 
compromise between the no-jury sys- 
tem employed by the Independent, and 
the salve-jury system employed by the 
Academy. The juryman for this show 
is Charles Demuth, one of the ten 
great Americans. He took the grist 
that came to the mill and selected fifty 
of what he thought the best. If our 
memory serves he has given more lati- 
tude to the outsiders than have any of 
his predecessors: none of the entrants 
paint like Demuth, and few of them 
try it. 

Of the five studies by Michael 
Baxte, three are of high order. Some 
humor and gusto is found in the two 
water colors by Martin Easoni. Fitsch, 
of course, is not an unknown. His 
“Tnterior’ and “Portrait” are rather 
nice, delicate handlings. We liked the 
bold work of Emil Holzhauer, the 
“Provincetown” of Paul Meltsner, 
and the raucous reality of Saul. Re- 
becca Salsbury does not quite come off, 
though she should be complimented 
for her unhackneyed approach. This 
show will be on view until April 12 
when another will follow. 


OU still have a day to see the ex- 

hibition of costumes at the same 
place. ‘The show appeals to all those 
theatrically-minded, and is the begin- 
ning of what some optimists hope will 
be an American Museum of Cos- 
tumes. The actual costumes are there, 
hung on sad, languid cotton dummies. 
There are also some plates by such 
high-lights in the theatre as Robert 
Edmund Jones, James Reynolds, Lee 
Simonson and so on. 
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HERE'S the best month ever, yet to 

be enjoyed at Daytona Beach before 
the summer season starts. From March 
30 to April ditto, you've still time to 
collect a coat of delicious tan and to 
put your game in shape for the spring 
opening at home. 


They're all staying later this year; so 
you'll have good company aplenty. 


If you missed the great World Speed 
Trials—Campbell, Lockhart, White and 
the others-—then you should at least 
try your motor, (or Friend Host'’s) 
over the same course. To the uniniti- 
ated, it’s a brand new thrill, not to be 
had elsewhere. 


Besides golf clubs one should bring 
tarpon tackle, tennis racquet, bathing 
suit, riding togs, a gun and a ravenous 
appetite. Hotels are excellent; so are 
night clubs. Both offer reasonable 
rates and splendid service. 


For full information regarding accom- 
modations, address: 


17, Chamber of Commerce 
Daytona Beach, Florida 


DAW WORA BIEACIH 


ON THE EAST 
COAST OF 
NAME 











They - 
who know : 
their Boston 


Select either of 
these two Hotels 
for their service, 
smooth as a Rolls; 
fine food, and loca- 
tion in the heart of 
things that are in- 
teresting. 


L. C. PRIOR 
Pres. & Man. Director 
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Vi rk. NEUMANN brings out still an- 
‘Eh soother of his American discov- 

s—Isabella Howland. The young 
dy has made some progress since her 
st show but she has still a great dis- 
tance to go before she will have con- 
quered that mysterious thing known as 
lor. She is away ahead of most of 
er sisters, however, and has moved 
out of the kitchen for her subjects. 
We liked best the nude with the pil- 
lows and the little picture of the park. 
In many of her others she seems still 
n doubt as to the left-over spaces of 
the canvas. 


ROM there you take dog sled or 

any means that will get you way 
up north, to Avery Hall, of Columbia 
University. There in a room you will 
find the result of a Texan’s magnani- 
mous feeling toward the Texas wild 
flower. The show is the second San 
Antonio Competitive Exhibition, and 
consists of thirty of the six hundred 
paintings submitted this winter in San 
Antonio. The prizes total fifteen 
thousand dollars, more money than is 
distributed in any other quarter of the 
clobe for art. When word of this 
contest gets within the Chinese Wall 
that surrounds the National Academy, 
we predict a general movement of 
painters to the Southwest. 

Much of the painting as shown 
in the Avery exhibit is fairly repre- 
sentative of the kind turned out in 
quantity production by the Academy 
and its various assembly plants. The 
big prize-winner, Adrian Brewer, had 
a better knowledge of psychology than 
he did of painting, choosing as his sub- 
ject “In a Bluebonnet Year,” that 
being the favorite flower of the prize 
donor. William P. Silva has a little 
better sense of composition than any 
of the others. Here and there in the 
show you will find promise of some- 
thing really American and_ worth- 
while. We would like to pin an 
honorable mention on “The Hog- 
Wallow” of McNeil Davidson, a 
really fine picture, and the brown cot- 
ton fields of Edward G. Eisenlohr. 
The “Sunny Afternoon,” of Lawson 
Blackmon, also has some merit. The 
thers mainly follow the good old 
formula that if you put enough blue 
1 a picture you will be sure to catch 

ladies, wherever they are. ‘This 

w will be on until April 3. 


‘HE one-hundred-and-third annual 
exhibition of the National Acad- 
ny of Design is on until April '8. 


Missing the varnishing day, as we 











Are you smoking cigars that 
recall the olden barkeep's 
time-worn line? 


sOT right now, gentlemen,” came his 
classic reply when asked to join in a 


” 


drink, “but I will take a cigar. 





Maybe he smoked it later— but al- 
ways it went to the jacket pocket above and to 
starboard of his vast and swelling paunch. 

The barkeep is gone (officially). The accom- 
panying paunches and the cigars (actually )—in this 
modern world of 1928. 

Today’s cigar is as different from the old time 
blend as your breakfast this morning against the 
beefsteak breakfast of thirty years ago. 

And Haddon Hall cigars typify the change 
Light as a wine from the Rhine, yet full-bodied 
and flavorful as a Napoleon brandy. A rich bou- 
quet, a mellow fragrance, that never surfeits! 
Most every good tobacconist around New York 
can bring you as up-to-date in your Cigars as you 
are in your cravats. Just ask for Haddon Halls. 


D. Emil Klein Company, New York. 
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This shows the roth floor arranged for one apartment 


to the floor. 14 rooms, 7 baths. Purchase price of 
$40,900 with an estimated yearly maintenance charge 


of $6,054. 


Every apartment 
views the river . 


OW, you see advertised, for the 
first time, a Yorkgate iloor 

plan. Looks tempting, doesn’t it? 
... spacious, skilfully arranged 
rooms... with the river flowing 
gracefully below your windows 
...and the colorful panorama 
of Long Island clearly seen in 
the distance... May we send 
you a beautifully illustrated 
booklet describing these charm- 
ing apartments more fully? 
They will be ready for occu- 
pancy in the Fall of 1928. Over 
30% of the apartments already 
have been sold — so prompt 
action is necessary. . .... 


SUTTON, BLAGDEN & LYNCH, inc. 
631 Park Avenue New York 
3 to 15 Rooms, Purchase Prices 
from $9,500. Beautiful Triplex 
Pent House Apartment, compris- 
ing part of 15th floor, pent house, 
and library above pent house. 
15 rooms, 6 baths, $88,500. 


Entirely Co-operative 


YOR KGATE 


25 EAST END AVENUE 
FACING EAST RIVER AT 80th STREET 


Builders 
IRONS & HOOVER, Inc. 


Architects 
CROSS & CROSS @ 





didn’t, you will not have to resort to a 
false goatee to gain admission. We 
borrowed a crutch and hobbled around 
unnoticed and consequently can bring 
a report back to the enemy lines. If 
you like Academy shows you will love 
this one. “There are copper pots and 
pans, snow scenes, dear old men with 


whiskers, sailing ships, and ever-so- 
pretty titles. It is all too lovely for 
words, and so we won’t have to 


think up any. One of the prizes was 
made much of in the press, inasmuch 
as the winner was a young man, 
George Byron Browne. Mr. Browne 
can paint an iron pot as well as the 
oldest inhabitant. We predict that 
twenty years from now you won’t be 
able to tell the difference between 
Mr. Browne’s rendition of an iron pot 
and a good kodak of it. Which re- 
minds us that we believe a good motto 
for the group would be “Kodak as 
you go.” 

Now and then there is a tiny jarring 
note, something that may escape the 
ball and chain of conventionality and 
go free. Such streaks of rebellion we 
thought we noted in “A French Vil- 
lage,” by Julius Delbos, “Snow,” by 
Francis Speight, and “Maternity and 
Moonlight,” by Truman Fassett. Hol- 
mead Phillips has a sort of Preston 
Dickinson street scene and Umberto 
Romano has shocked them all with a 
simple study of planes. 


NE of our candidates for Amer- 
ica’s ten best is Charles Burch- 
field who has a show until April 7 
at Montross. . . . H. Hiler, playboy 
of Paris, has a show at Ferargil’s until 
the second of April. ... B. L. Cuming 
shows paintings at Anslie’s until the 
end of this month. . . . Etchings by 
Anton Schutz can be seen at the 
Robertson Deschamps Galleries. . . . 
Mrs. Gilbert Edward Rubens has com- 
piled a portfolio of one hundred ex- 
amples of American originals, the 
book to be sold by sealed bids at the 
Judson Health Centre Carnival, May 
2, at Madison Square Garden. . 
Andrew Dasburg, of Woodstock, is 
having a show at Rehn’s until March 
31. ... Elias M. Grossman will show 
recent etchings at the Milch Galleries 
until April 14... . Frederick Loeser 
& Co. have, by way of being modern, 
opened up two swank rooms in their 
store in Brooklyn. Modernist 
tapestries at the gallery of Eugene 
Schoen, 115 East Sixtieth Street. ... 
The National Association of Women 
Painters have a show on until March 


31. —M. P. 
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ORJECT— 


COVER CHARGE! 


The Cover Charge wasa war meas- 
ure, long since out of date. Come 
to The Park Central Grille—dine 
and dance to the world famous 
music of Arnold Johnson and his 
orchestra. No tariff except Satur- 
days, when special features are 
apparent. 


THE 
DARK 
CENTRAL 


FIFTY-FIFTH ST. AT 7th AVE. 




















Have you played 
HORSES”? 


Not the quadruped—the 
game! Four glossy, sporty 
a on your bridge ta- 

le! 20m, ihe ye a 
up boards, an’ everything 
Stabled to withstand a lot 
of horse play. Any number 
can play. An appetite for 
excitement and $5.00 and 

“Horses” is yours. 


If you can’t get “Horses” 

at your dealer — send us 

$5.00. We'll ship it post- 
haste post-paid. 


MODERN MAKERS, INC. 
8 Hopper St., Utica, N.Y. 
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COURT 
GAMES 


Historical — Some _ Fa- 
miliar Figures—Cheers 
and Obetsances 








NE of the en- 
igmas to me in 
ype the halcyon years of 
y a my youth when my 
association with 
squash tennis, squash 
racquets, racquets, 
and court tennis began, was how it 
came about that the professional class 
of players ever arose in these games. 







As you know, it is not everyone 
who can afford to play them, since the 
expense of court tennis and racquets 
is prohibitive to all save fortune’s most 
favored. How was it, then, that a 
man who had to toil for his daily 
bread ever learned to play the games 
it all, let alone well enough to teach 
the amateur who can give any amount 
of time to them? 

In court tennis the explanation 
seems most difficult of all, for there 
7 are few courts, hardly a dozen in the 
United States. Yet when you trace 
back the history of the game it is 
simple enough. Centuries ago, when 
court tennis was in high favor with the 
royalty of Europe, not all of the courts 
were the highly detailed affairs that 
they are today, with their walls and 
floors of secret composition and their 
penthouses, dedans, and side galleries. 
In those days the game was played in 
ilmost any rectangular enclosure avail- 


NHi¢€ 





During the reign of Henry IV it 
was so popular with the masses that 
was said there were “more tennis 
players in Paris than drunkards in 
England,” while Charles V sought in 
vain to prohibit it as a pastime for the 
wer classes. ‘The professional came 
nto existence in the seventeenth cen- 
tury from the ranks of the public 
urt players. Huge sums were bet 
on their matches, the stakes being de- 
sited under the net. In England, 
round 1750, there was so much bet- 
ting and swindling by the professionals 
the game as played on public 

irts fell into disrepute. 

But it was not long until there was 
neral house-cleaning and the pro- 
onal gained an established position 

in the game, respected for his integrity 
and patronized by royalty. Le Pape, 
























For the Overnight Hop 


A new idea... the Hartmann Aerobe! A wardrobe 
trunk no larger than hand luggage! A boon to the 
chap whose out-of-town social obligations compel 
him to dress. A blessing to the girl who must take 
along an evening frock and a couple of sports cos- 
tumes. Clothes and accessories are never packed in 
a Hartmann — merely arranged — and come out 
looking almost fresher than before. 


In the season's smartest colors and finishes. Rugged 
built. One of the Hartmann 4-way group*. 


*The Hartmann 4-way group—for air, sea, train or motor travel 
provide acomplete wardrobe service—individual pieces or complete 
ensemble group to match. Broad selections at the stores listed below. 


Abercrombie & Fitch W. W. Harrison & Co Saks—Fifth Ave 
Abraham & Straus Kresge Dept. Stores Saks—34th Street 
B. Altman & Co. Lloyd's Luggage Stern Brothers 
Mark Cross Company Lord & Taylor Travellers Luggage 
Gimbel Brothers A. I. Namm & Son R. Steinmullet 
Majestic Luggage Samuel Nathans John Wanamaker 
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Lilac keeps your skin clear 


For your 
skin’s sake 


take care of unseen nicks 


Don’t neglect those small nicks 
your razor leaves in your skin 

. they’re plenty big enough to 
give infections a chance. 

Head off trouble-spots by dash- 
ing Pinaud’s Lilac all over your 
face after each shave. It anti- 
septically heals the nicks. 

¥As you pat Lilac over your face 
(the back of the neck, too, where 
the hair is clipped) you'll feel its 
good tang, then a soothing cool- 
ness. The same wonderful ingre- 
dients, newly processed, make 
Lilac blander now than before. 

Pinaud’s Lilac is sold at all drug 
and department stores. Buy it today! 
Watch for the signature of Ed. 
Pinaud in red on the bottle. Pinaud, 


Paris, New York. 





PINAUD’S 
LILAC 


{ Lilas de France } 





Copr., 1928, Pinaud, Inc, 


Clerge and Servo were the French 
forerunners of a long line of great 
professional players that extended 


through Cabasse, Barcellon, Farolais, 
Barneon, Charniers, Bergeron, Mas- 
son, Delahaye, Barre, Garcin, and 
Etchebaster in France, Peter ‘Tomp- 
kins, George Lambert, Charles Saun- 
ders, Peter Latham, Punch Fairs, F. 
Johnson, and George Covey in Eng- 
land, and Tom Pettitt, George Stand- 
ing, Walter Kinsella, Jack White, 
Frank Forrester, and Jock Soutar in 
America. 


‘T’ was after the game went into 
decline in the nineteenth century 

and the old courts were demolished 
that a new school of professionals 
arose who learned the game largely 
through the patronage of the wealthy 
in their elaborate, modern courts, 
whose costs run into many thousands. 
Covey has one of the finest berths 
of them all, as professional to the 
Hon. N. S. Lytton at Crabbet Park, 
Sussex. It was under Mr. Lytton’s 
patronage that he came over to Phila- 
delphia in 1914 to play Jay Gould. 
Similarly, it was Joshua Crane, Amer- 
ican amateur champion from 1901 
through 1906, who took Kinsella to 
Europe with him to make his mark 
as one of the leading professionals of 
the world. Kinsella is also a big 
favorite with Clarence H. Mackay, 
whose private professional at Roslyn is 
Punch Fairs. 

The late Payne Whitney is said to 
have left Frank Forrester, head pro- 
fessional of his court at Manhasset, a 
sum running well up into five figures, 
and Soutar has waxed fat on the lar- 
gesse of the Philadelphia coterie led 
by Jay Gould, who think the world of 
him. If someone could get George 
Standing, the head professional at the 
Racquet and Tennis Club, to write a 
book of memoirs they would be a 
priceless contribution to the historical 
records of the game. Eddie Rogers, 
also of the Racquet Club, has proba- 
bly marked more high-class racquets 
matches than any other man in the 
country. Since Clarence C. Pell won 
the amateur championship in 1915, 
Eddie is said to have marked every 
important match he has played in this 
country. 

Among the squash tennis profes- 
sionals, who are now holding their 
open championship at the Fraternity 
Club, there are a number of charac- 
ters abounding in the color that Mr. 


Tex Rickard seeks so vainly in his 
heavyweight — challengers. Frank 








Is That Nice! - - 


RYING to “sneak” 

the last bit of 
*hefford Snappy Cheese, 
without going fifty-fifty 
with me? 


Can’t blame you though 
—It is good cheese. 
Girls—buy Shefford Snappy 
Cheese at all good stores— 
ask us for our new 
Recipe Book. 
SHEFFORD CHEESE CoO. 
441 Fulton mt 
Syrac use, N 


Shelford 


Saaeee Cheese 
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Convenient- 
New York Ticket 
Offices 


PTOWN, 531 Fifth Avenue, at 

44th St. (The old Delmonico 
corner.) Downtown, 165 Broad- 
way, 20th floor. Both phones Cort- 
land 4800. Let us help you plan 
your itinerary, make Pullman and 
hotel reservations, and otherwise 
assist. Choice of four great South- 
ern Pacific routes to the Pacific 
Coast. You can go by one, return 
by any other. Sunset Route, New 
York to New Orleans by Southern 
Pacific steamship or by rail, thence 
New Orleans to California; Golden 
State Route, Chicago to Southern 
California; Overland Route, chi- 
cago to San Francisco; and Shasta 
Route, Pacific Northwest to Cali- 
fornia, for travelers by northern 
railroads. 


Southern 
Pacitsc 


H. H. Gray, 
General Agent 


Passenger 
Department 
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Ward, of the City A.C., who is 
the defending title-holder, won the 
championship the first year he took 
up the game, though he had previously 
played squash racquets. 

~ Over at the City A.C., where he 
i; coach, Frank can have anything 
he wants, so completely has he sold 
them on the game of squash. Since 
the new squash courts were put in 
there, the handball courts have been 
almost entirely idle, and when the na- 
tional Class C championship was held 
on them the rest of the clubhouse was 
deserted. 

Over six feet tall, Frank is as mag- 
nificent a physical specimen as you 
want to lay your eyes on. How he loves 
a slug-fest, and what confidence he 
has in himself! Ask him whether this 
or that player could make him step. 

“That bird?” he says with a couple 
of “huhs.” “DI give him ten any day 
in the week.” 

If you have the chance some day, 
sit up in the gallery between him and 
Kinsella, who bet a thousand dollars 
on every game. They pay off, however, 
only on the match—as much as fifteen 
or twenty dollars. Maybe little Jimmy 
Reid will join in. On the court you 
must have noticed that Jimmy looks 
as though he was ready to burst into 
tears any minute. You can’t help feel- 
ing sorry for him, he looks so dwarfed 
alongside of some of the others, and 
he seems to be getting pushed around 
and body-checked outrageously. But 
don’t worry about Jimmy. He’s prob- 
ably talking his opponent out of the 
match, though he’s good enough to 
heat most of them without having to 
do that. 

During the national amateur 
championship, in which his Crescent 
proteégés were making so strong a 
showing, Jimmy was in the gallery 
every day. Edward Larigan, one of 
them, was breaking racquets right and 
left, and every time a bat went smash, 
Jimmy’s face was wreathed in smiles. 
“There’s two dollars more for you, 
Jim,” someone would chirp up, and 
the swarthy little Crescent coach al- 
Ways saw the point of the joke. 


freayx LA ForGuE of the Yale Club 
is another little fellow. Frank used 
to de a runner in his day, and if you go 
r to the Garden when there is a 

k meet on, you are sure to find him 

re. Boxing is another great favorite 

th him, and he is something of a 
iguist. When Etchebaster came over 

r his match with Soutar, Frank was 
iged as his official interpreter; 
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Like Magic of the Orient— 








BEFORE 


The hard metallic radiator 
lines clash with an otherwise 
harmonious arrangement. 


AFTER 


Tuttle & Bailey Radiator Fur- 
niture conceals the radiator. 
Picture speaks ably for itself. 





The Ugly Radiator DISAPPEARS! 


UT like all hocus-pocus it really doesn’t. You'll 

find it just where it was before, only you can’t see 

it. In its place stands a lovely window seat or con- 

sole—a startling transformation! Tuttle & Bailey 
all-metal Radiator Furniture is this mystic medium. It 
barters beauty for the discord of bare radiators; and use- 
fulness for what was wasted space. It stems the dust-laden 
air current that soils your draperies and smudges walls . . . 
and other things that uncovered radiators cannot do, such 
as humidifying indoor heated air and deflecting heat 
outward instead of up. Mail coupon for booklet illustrat- 
ing variety of models, made to fit any radiator and in 
every finish. 


TUTTLE & BAILEY MFcG Co. 


Established 1846 
441 Lexington Avenue New York City 
Phone: Murray Hill 8600 






This new magic in home 
embellishment is pictorially 
described in a booklet, ““New 
Artistry in Radiator Conceal- 
ment.” The coupon at right 
will bring a copy to you. 









Tuttle & Bailey Mfg. Co., NYkr 3/31/28 
441 Lexington Ave., N. Y. City 







Please send me a copy of “New Artistry 
in Radiator Concealment.” 
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After all living 


memory fades of 
her divine danc- 
ing and her brave, 
beautiful and 
tragiclife, Isadora 
Duncan will be 
immortalized in 
“that strange, 
humiliating, mag- 
nificent book.” 

(Stark Young, New Republic) 


MY LIFE 


by Isadora Duncan 


“A Classic” —Outlook Magazine 
“A Masterpiece”’—John Macy 


Octavo, illustrated. At all book- 
stores. $5.00 


5th large edition 
Boni & Liveright, N. Y. 


E.Z. 


The ORIGINAL wide 


GARTER 


Always comfortable. Never slips. 
No adjustments. Favored by ath- 
letes. Sold everywhere. 








35¢ to $1.25 everywhere. If not at your 
dealer, send 50c for pair to Dept. N- 
The Thos. P. Taylor Co., Bridgeport, Conn, 














New York Leasing Service Corp. 
565 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Tel. Murray Hill 9768 
A New and Distinctive Service 


Let us assume your responsibility in looking for 
new apartment, office, or store. 


A Personalized Service 














after trailing them for two weeks I 
felt I could cancel my subscription to 
Le Petit Journal. 

There is Ernest Clark of Columbia, 
a serious little fellow who gave the 
Blue and White its biggest year in 
squash; Johnny Jacobs, the coach of 
the Harvard Club; Tom Barnwell of 
Princeton, quiet-spoken and unassum- 
ing; Bill Ganley of Westchester-Bilt- 
more; Rowland Dufton of the New 
York A.C., whom they call the Grey- 
hound; Al Walker of Shelton, Bob 
Cahill, the Beau Brummel of Frater- 
nity, and George Cummings of the 
University Club, all of them deserving 
far more credit and attention than they 
get. —A. D. 


CLEANING OUT MY DESK 
| COME UPON OLD 
TENANTS OF A LOCKET 


I found you fallen on your nose 
Beneath a fountain pen, 

Three thumb-tacks and a velvet rose 
I wore to parties when 

It was your wont to reach the brink 
Of fathomless abysses 

By pledging anything in drink 
And unremembered kisses. 


And Denny! Really, this is bleak, 
You’ ve lodged the long years through 
Between the pages of a Greek 
I used to hurl at you, 
Because you said a callow lot 
About my lack of beauty, 
And yet you kissed me often,—not 
Entirely from duty! 


Dear Sam, this snapshot of your face 
Has suffered accident; 

I tore it from its cherished place 
With furious intent 

To burn it in a thin, blue flame 
Struck quickly from a match, 

Because you kissed . . . and never came 


Again to lift the latch. 


Well, well! Dll tuck you all away 
And not destroy you yet; 
Who knows? It’s possible some day 
I may enlarge the set! 
—PATIENCE EDEN 


Speaking of traffic in New York, Mr. 
Raskob said he would make all avenues 
in Manhattan one-way streets.—The 
Herald Tribune. 


Having done which, speaking of 
traffic in New York... 


MARCH 31, 1928 










If Your 
Lease Ends 
in October 


and you wish a most 
unusual home, inspect 
the few remaining dup- 
lex suites at the Dorset. 











Studio-living rooms as large 
as 30 feet, 18 feethigh. W ood- 
burning fireplaccs. A foyer, 
with an intriguing stairway 
connecting both floors, Extra 
large chambers. Commodious 
closets. And a glorious roof- 
terrace—one over 50 feet long 
and 40 feet wide. 
















A limited number of Simplex 
apartments at reasonable rentals, 
A few Suites for Transients, 






W.A. BUESCHER, Manager 


THE DORSET 
30 West 54 th Street, 


ADJOINING, FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK’S MOST BEAUTIFUL HOTEL 
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Commdeted 


Maple Sugar 


The real thing for cereals, 
waffies, hot cakes, cinnamon 
toast! One pound sealed pack- 
age—65c. Also soft and hard 
maple sugar. Booklet of all the 
Maple Grove Products on request. 


MAPLE GROVE 
Restaurant and Candy Shop 
(Vermont Maple Products) 

206 West 57th St., N. Y. 

Circle 8046 
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SOCIAL COACHING 


Self-Consciousness Overcome 
Personality Developed 
Smart Social Conversation Taught 


Est. MLLE. LOUISE 7/7 Year 
PARK CENTRAL Circle 8000 
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READING AND WRITING 


A Very Dull Article, Indeed 


ERE it is high noon, and this 

piece should have been fin- 

ished last Friday. I’ve been 
putting it off like a visit to my aunt. 
You see, I knew just what sort of ar- 
ticle it would be; I knew how it would 
turn out, and there was nothing I 
could do to help it. I saw it coming, 
ind now here it is. That’s the way 
things are. Nothing is ever better 
than you expect it to be, and you might 
as well give up any such nonsense as 
hope right from the start. Every- 
thing is terrible, and could there be 
any change, it would only be for the 
That’s my philosophy, and, 
if you will telephone for an appoint- 
ment, I shall be glad to show you 
just where it has landed me. 

Right up to this very minute, I 
have been stalling about, thinking that 
some dusty messenger might gallop up 
on a spent horse with the news that 


worse. 





























‘THE NEw YorKER had suspended 
publication, and I shouldn’t have to 
do this darned—nay, this damned— 
thing. I got quite lost in poetic dreams 
about the episode. I even went so far 
as to picture the gallant lad, his 
message delivered, falling at my feet 
and proudly gasping, “Wounded? 
Hell, I’m dead,” or however went 
Browning’s words, which, like many 
others of his, have escaped me. It 
took quite a gratifying amount of 
time to conjure up all the picture. But 
I am afraid that I must give it up. 
There has been not so much as the 
faintest clatter of a hoof to encourage 
me thus far. 

I have employed other methods of 
stalling, too, but they are of the more 
familiar, less fanciful school. Any 
writer can tell you how they go. You 
get up bright and early—well, at any 
rate early—and sit down at your writ- 
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silliest names?” 





{ “Dow’t these foreign 
magazines have the 














ing table. 


My own writing table is 
a great help to its mother as a time- 


It is known as the Leon Errol 
model, on account of that undepend- 
able leg, and many happy minutes are 


waster. 


given over to abortive attempts at re- 
pairing it. 

The next step is the insertion of 
fresh, fair paper in the typewriter; 
this must be done with the most ex- 
quisite precision, because are you an 
artist or are you a calloused clod who 
does not shudder at the sight of a sheet 
of paper slanting a fraction of an inch 
from a straight, pure line? Next you 
write your name and address, even 
down to “New York City, New 
York,” in the upper left hand corner. 
This must be done slowly and with 
care, and if it does not look 
absolutely perfect to you, it is 
better to take out the page, 
throw the whole thing away, 
and do it over. I have known 
myself to set down my name 
as many as eleven times before 
I felt that it would really do as 
an example of impeccable type- 
writing. Once it is 
plished to 
however, you are all ready to 
start. 

I start, myself, by taking a 
good, long dreamy look at the 
typewriter board. ‘Then I begin 
getting constructive. I see how 
many words I can 
form from the letters 
in the name “‘Corona.” 
I get up to fifteen, but 
my hurts 
me pretty badly. I am 
not if 
which I have included 
in the list, is a recog- 
nized English word, or 
just a contraction, and 
I wouldn’t f the 


accom- 


your satisfaction, 


conscience 


- _ ” 
sure coon, 





for 
world have anything 
crooked about the 
thing. So I have to look 
it up in the dictionary 
(it is in there, and doing nicely, 
too), and you know yourself 
you can’t open a dictionary 
without falling to reading it. 
And so the time flits by like a 
steam-roller, and the first thing 














EXCEPTIONAL 
suites, ready for oc- 
cupancy next Fall,are 
now being shown. 
Also— 


UNFURNISHED apart- 
ments ready for imme- 
diateoccupancy. 2rooms 
and more, renting from 
$2600, including maid 
service. Also— 
FURNISHED suites for 


transients. 


Alfred C. Ray, Manager 


DRAKE 


440 PARK AVE 
AT 56th ST. 


. . » having one of New York's 
smartest restaurants” 





























MURDER 
CASE || 


a Philo Vance Story : 
by | | 
S. S. Van Dine | 


author of ““The ‘Canary’ Mur- 
der Case”” and “The Benson 
Murder Case” 





at all bookstores 
~ $2.00 ~ 


Charles Scribner’s Sons 











|] Now: | 
YOU CAN GET | 
| THE | 

GREENE | 











you know the noon whistles are blow- 
ing. “These whistles mean a spell of 
blessed relaxation for other workers, 
but not for me. I have a duty. I have 
an art. I have an editor. I have an 
over-draft at the bank. I have a pain 
in the eye. 

You see, this is my trouble. My 
books this week are too good for the 
likes of me to write about. My praise 
can be only my presumption. And, 
that apart, even, what are you to say 
of a fine book? You can use such 
words as “beautiful,” ‘“‘sensitive,” 
“skillful,” “significant,” “absorbing,” 
“important,” “welcome.” And _ the 
result, for entertaining reading matter, 
will rank with a catalogue of stone- 
masons’ supplies. But here I am, going 
ahead and writing about them, just the 
same. For they are such hard books 
to keep still about. 


LINOR WyLIE’s new novel, “Mr. 

Hodge and Mr. Hazard,” is ut- 
terly different from her earlier books. 
It resembles them only in the beauti- 
ful care of its workmanship; hers is 
poet’s prose. Her words seem to be 
less formed on paper than strung on a 
delicate chain, or carved in frosted 
silver. (It is impossible, I think, to 
write of Mrs. Wylie or her work 
without somewhere using the word 
“silver.” It is her word, made for 
her.) You can turn to no page of 
the novel that will not sing in your 
brain. Yet it seems to me that for 
limpid, fastidious prose, she has no- 
where outdone this passage: 

“That year’s strawberry crop was 
uncommonly fine, which was fortu- 
nate, because Mr. Hazard was so very 
fond of strawberries that he had al- 
most enough to eat so long as they 
were in season. Certainly they were 
an incomparable fruit for anyone who 
preferred not to lift his eyes from 
the pages of a book, even while he 
was dining. Cherries had stones, and 
gooseberries had hairy skins; an apple 
must be peeled and quartered, and 
that was an undertaking that stole his 
hands and eyes away from the Hebrew 
Testament. The dates of Arabia were 
both stony and sticky, and Seville 
oranges required one’s entire mind. 
Peaches and grapes were almost worth 
the bother, but the bother was there, 
between him and the book; a melon 
was nearly as bad as a knock on the 
door. There was nothing in the world 
like a strawberry, cleanly moulded 
as a flower, and with its frilled stem 
providing a neat handle which even 
the most absent-minded person must 





RE/ TAURANT 
EXCELLENT FOOD 
EFFICIENT SER- 
VICE AND REALLY 
MODERATE PRICES 
PARK AVE. 





Within and 
Without 


When visiting New York, 
of course, you can do 
without The Ambassador 
..-but you can do much 
better within it. 


Within it... you enjoy 
the atmosphere created 
by the haute monde of 
two hemispheres...a 
standard of service un- 
surpassed...the unques- 
tioned prestige of an 
address . . . accommoda- 
tions without compari- 
son anywhere within 
the range of rates you’d 
expect elsewhere. 


The 
Ambassador 


PARK AVENUE at 51st STREET 
NEW YORK 
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yreciate.e While there were straw- 

rries to be had in the markets of 
Gravelow, there was no real danger 

vat Mr. Hazard would starve.” 

Some of those who have reviewed 
“\lr. Hodge and Mr. Hazard” have 
found it an ironic, even a humorous, 

wok. This has left me in that state 

f unhappy puzzlement where I have 
my choice between concluding either 
that they have been reading a different 
book or that the day has come when 
[ am at last completely crazy. If this 
tale of poor, ill, bewildered Mr. 
Hazard, the poet who journeyed to 
London for one summer far back in 
the last century, and found there a 
little peace and calm and tenderness; 
found them only to have them swept 
away, as by a bitter, sudden wind, by 
the hard and contemptuous Mr. Hodge 
—well, if that story of the tormenting 
of a sensitive creature is comic, then 
[ have been entirely misinformed 
about humor all these years, and it 
seems as if the only thing to do is go 
back and start all over. And I really 
doubt if it’s worth it. 

You hate to say things like “Elinor 
Wylie stands alone”—to say, in fact, 
that very thing—because you know 
what people are like who coin phrases 
like that. “They are the sort to whom 
you say, over the telephone, “Oh, I’m 
so sorry, but I'll be out of town for 
the next six months.” Yet the fact 
is there that we have no one like Mrs. 
Wylie. And the fact also stands that 
we have no novel, even one of her 
own, quite comparable to her tender 
and lovely “Mr. Hodge and Mr. 


Hazard.” 


F ever “stands alone” must be said, 

the time to say it is when Mr. 
Samuel Hoffenstein’s name is men- 
tioned. Oh, how alone Mr. Hoffen- 
stein stands. It is that none too happy 
solitude, I gue ',y ‘at brought about 
his “Poems in ?raise of Practically 
Nothing.” Probably his book will be 
listed under the head of light verse. 
I don’t know who weigh verse, or 
what their measure is, but the fact that 
these true and bitter stanzas are daz- 
zlingly witty seems to me to make 
them in no way less profound than far 
more cumbrous poetry. I don’t dare 
‘tart quoting from his volume; once 
gun, I could never stop myself. 
Oh, I do think it’s a great book. 
W re I to be cast alone on a desert 

nd—an event which, at the mo- 
nent, looks like a million dollars to me 
re would be the book that out 
libraries of the world I should 
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The Sithouette 
Douglass — 


thin as a modern watch 





T’S so much simpler just to press a 

trigger and get a light. So much neater 
—no soiling of hand or glove. 

The Douglass is automatic; precise in 
action; always dependable. Unique in that. 

Silhouette Douglasses, moreover, are 
distin&tively thin—379 thousandths of an 
inch thin. Graceful as a modern watch, 
as the trickiest French compact. 

The better shops have Douglass 
Lighters. Silhouette models from $10 to 
$1000; Standard models at $5 and up. 
They also have Douglass Fluid in cans so 


convenient you'll never let your lighter go 


dry. 








The 
OVTILTEASS 
Lighter 











You might as well have 
an aufomoatic lighter 















The illustration 
shows the beautiful 
gold Douglass order- 
ed for a Prince of 
the House of Savey 





The Douglass 
windshield attach- 
ment for Silhouette 
or Standard models, 
J: . Here shown on 
triple plated silver 
Douglass priced at 





*be 
44, 


Sponsored by HARGRAFT, 
Wrigley Bldg., Chicago, Canadian distributor: 
A.W. W. Kyle Cm, 3 St. Nicholas St., Montreal, Quebec 
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ITS OFF Secause ITS OUT 


» 
> 
> 
> 
> 
> 
> 
> 
> 
> 
> 
» 
» 
» 
EVERY UNWANTED hair... de- | 
stroyed... with the roots... what a {J 
delight!... No reddened skin... No > 
irritation ... No caustic sulphides 
... No “odious odors”... No harsh |g 
razor ... Easy, simple, harmless... | 
painless ... Makes your skin adorable. /§ 
DORIS KENYON says: ‘‘For superfluous > 
hair, ZIP is most effectively replacing the 
razor, electric needle and depilatories. It » 
is a delight to know that the roots can be \j 
destroyed without harm or pain.’' > 
For the face . . . as well as limbs . . . body, 
under arms and back of neck. . . . Thou- » 
sands of women acclaim its superiority over , 
every other method. > 
» 
> 
» 
> 


At my Salon, Z/P treatment or FREE 
DEMONSTRATION 


c u 4 
Y leclacus TLervhy 
- Specialist 
562 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
(Ent. on 46th St.) Phone Bryant 3627 
Note: The address above is the only author- 
ized ZIP treatment salon in greater New York 


GE crcarons JORDERY new yore 
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Shake Sprinkle 
ItInto It Into 
Your the 

Shoes Foot-Bath 


Allen’s Foot=Ease 


The Antiseptic, Healing Powder 
for the Feet 
Dance, walk, hike, as much as you 
please; for your feet will always feel 
refreshed if you use Allen’s Foot=Ease. 
It takes the friction from the shoe as oil 
does from a motor car axle. 


Makes Tight or New Shoes Feel Easy 


At night, when your feet are tired, sore 
and swollen from excessive dancing 
or walking, sprinkle Allen’s Foot-Ease 
in the foot-bath and enjoy the bliss 
of feet without an ache. 





Over One Million five hundred thousand 
pounds of powder ‘cr the feet were used by our 
Army and Navy during the war. Trial package 
and a Foot-Ease Walking Doll sent FREE. 
Address, 


ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE, LeRoy, N. Y. 
In a Pinch, use Allen’s Foot-Ease 

















wish to have along with me, and I 
shouldn’t care if I never sighted a 
sail. I should a little rather have 
done “Poems in Praise of Practically 
Nothing” than have written the 
Koran. I hope Mr. Hoffenstein gets 
regular exercise and eats lots of 
roughage and buttons up his overcoat 
well. America needs that young man. 
Well, I told you it would be a ter- 
rible piece. Those books are much 
too good for my unaccustomed Corona. 
—ConsTANT READER 


MORE BOOKS 


| Fpeengin Powys, from the van- 
tage point of a Dorset coast 
guard’s cottage, has absorbed so much 
of the flavor of harsh spray and surf 
and winds into the fabric of his 
biography of Henry Hudson that the 
book is as much a draught of sea 
romance as the life of an early ex- 


plorer. 
Mr. Powys writes of icebergs, 
whales and polar bears, obstacles set 


down by Hudson and his mariners in 
logs and diaries, and these same facts 
become wild poetry in his hands. His 
pen is a prism, flashing vivid blues and 
greens on the sheets of ice which some 
drier historian might only have listed 
with dull precision; the birds and 
fishes met by Hudson become mythical 
beasts like those strange figures on 
early charts which so confounded stay- 
at-home Englishmen. 

The reader struggles with the little 
ship to force a northwest passage to the 
Indies and temporarily forgets the 
Panama Canal, round-the-world avi- 
ators and other modern improvements. 
Hudson, harassed by his employers to 
achieve the impossible and sail back to 
them laden with Indian spice and gold, 
is a pitiful figure. One wonders why 
the Dutch Company were not satisfied 
by Greenland, Canada and America 
why they forced him on to attempt 
that disastrous last voyage where his 
sailors in a mutiny abandoned him to 
the rigors of Hudson Bay in a tiny 
shallop. Hudson should have reaped 
some of the benefit from that vast un- 
tapped storehouse of furs which a few 
years later was to become the property 
of the great Company which bore his 
name as part of their trade-mark. Mr. 
Powys has produced a_ beautifully 
written and exciting addition to the 
history of exploration. 
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pre oF Lapy Mary Mon- 
TAGU” is considerably more attrac- 
tive than any left by contemporary 
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The FOUNT of | 
PERENNIAL 



















BRIGHTER 
FRENCH 


BY H. T. R. 


HOW TO 
WIS E-CRACK 
IN PARIS 


2.00 
PAYSON & ...ARKE LTD 








YOURSELF 
= or 4 
| EWROPE | 
The easy, ec- {ie 
onomical and 
most enjoyable 
way. Car rent 
$50 a_ week. 
Motor Map $1. 








AUTO SERVICE ABROAD 
551 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK CITY 
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artists. Iris Barry has a skillfui touch 
which shows the lady far more fetch- 
‘ing than the pop-eyed frontispiece by 
Richardson. Miss Barry has in fact 
made her so delightful that one almost 
believes the Montagu’s lack of eye- 
lashes an added charm. This biography 
skillfully turns a familiar name into 
. human being. Mary Wortley 
Montagu’s determined pursuit of a 
husband in the person of the dreary 
Edward, her adventures in the eight- 
eenth-century London court and draw- 
ing-rooms, her novels, her letters 
from Turkey, her triumphant return 
to town as an ambassadress are all 
pleasantly managed. Her calm ac- 
ceptance of the Turkish custom of in- 
noculation for small-pox is shown, not 
as the experiment of a lady interested 
in science and the improvement of 
humanity, but as a clear-sighted piece 
of common sense. Besides, as she tried 
it first on her small son, Edward—a 
child who always left her completely 
cold and often annoyed her—no tre- 
mendous courage was involved. Mary 
is always the great lady, and as social 
an animal as that social era in London 
produced, 

The long friendship with Pope, and 
his subsequent bitter attacks unjustifi- 
ably directed against her because she 
did not return the twisted, venomous 
little creature’s passion, occupy a large 
part of the book. 

But it is Mary in exile, Mary as an 
old woman living precariously on a 
small allowance from her dowry in a 
half-built chateau near Brescia, run- 
ning a poultry farm, selling her eggs 
and butter, honey and raw silk to vil- 
lage merchants, writing long letters to 
her bored daughter at the Court of St. 
James, it is this Mary who is utterly 
charming and interesting. The por- 
trait of Lady Mary, seated fishing a 
tiny Italian river with Madame de 
Sevigné’s letters beside her and trying 
to compose equally brilliant epistles to 
her own stupid daughter, is tenderly 
painted by the talented Miss Barry. 

—N. H. 


AMONG THE 
NEW BOOKS 


FICTION 


Mx. Hopce AND Mr. Hazarp, by Elinor 
Wylie (Knopf). A tender novel about a 
poet written in the silver prose of another 

et. 

ASHENDEN, OR THE BRITISH AGENT, by W. 
Somerset Maugham (Doubleday, Doran). 


Mr 


. Maugham grows temporarily frivol- 






























































MILGRIM 


OweEst 7" STREET 


{s 


That “certain something” 





which smartly expresses 
the wearer’s personality 
dominates the Hats created 
by MILGRIM. 
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Arthur Murrays Dancing Class 





N OW you can become a brilliant, fin- 
i ished dancer—sought after, popular 
for almost nothing! 

In order to balance the class—which now 
has three times as many men as girls—Mr. 
Murray is offering a remarkable inducement: 
If you enroll this week for the few prepara- 
tory private lessons necessary to become a 
ood dancer, you get a full course of class 
essons absolutely free! 

Arthur Murray has discovered that all 
modern dancing is based upon five simple 
movements. Once you have mastered them 
you can do any dance—no matter how com- 
plicated—with ease and assurance. ‘ 

Your dancing is first analyzed, then in- 


Needs More Girls ! 


Arthur Murray’s class has 60 men 
but only 20 girls! He offers special 
rates to girls who join this week! 





struction is given to fit your particular needs. 
There are ten teachers for every private 
lesson pupil. In this manner you become 
familiar with every conceivable rhythm, every 
conceivable style of dancing, your partners 
will ever use. 

You'll like the cultured, congenial crowd 

the attractive, home-like atmosphere. You'll 
thoroughly enjoy coming here to dance, and, 
incidentally, learn all the smartest new steps. 

Call today for your free analysis—the spe- 
cial low rates are good for this week only! 
We are open at the Studio until 10 P. M. 


ARTHUR MURRAY 
7 East 43rd Street 
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The Easiest 
Trunk to Pack! 






Here’s 


Why— 


Innovation’s patented “Selector 
Hanging Method makes every gar- 
ment instantly accessible, without 
disturbing any of the others. It uses 
regulation hangers that may be hung 
in any closet. 


” 


**Deauville”’ 
The most luxuri- 
ous member of 
the Innovation 
family. At once 
the strongest and 
lightest wardrobe 
trunk made. In- 
comparable for 
convenience and 
beauty of ap- 
pointments. 


INNOVATION 


The Original Wardrobe Trunk 


At the Better Department Stores 
and Luggage Shops 
Relail Showrooms 


10 East 47th Street 
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Sedcefield caddies 
are ever alert-- 


Ascribe it to early environment, 
natural instinct or what have you, 
the service of Sedgefield Inn cad- 
dies is ever alert... . It’s just one 
of the features that make the fa- 
mous Valley Brook Course at 
Sedgefield a high-spot in the quest 
for challenging, sporting golf... . 
Located at Greensboro, a_ short 
night’s ride from New York on the 
Southern’s crack train, the Crescent 
Limited, Sedgefield Inn presents an 
atmosphere of informal charm rare- 
ly equalled. To golf, riding and 
fox hunting are added the full mea- 
sure of perfect service and food... . 
You can write for our brochure, 





but doggone it you'll get a booklet. 








Sn INN 


SEDGEFIELD. GREENSBORO NC, 





ous and abandons the emotional novel 
for wild and amusing stories of the 
British Intelligence Service during the 
war. 


WetcoME Home, by Alice Duer Miller 


(Dodd, Mead). Two novelettes by 
this always entertaining and_ skillful 
writer. 


THE IsLAND WITHIN, by Ludwig Lewisohn 
(Harper). Beautifully written saga of a 
Jewish family through many vicissitudes 
and generations, ending with an excellent 
picture of literary New York. 


IN Europe, Josef Bard 
(Harper). This first novel by a scientist, 
of a young American’s sentimental 
education and psycho-analytical treatment 
in post-war Europe, with most of the 
scenes laid in Vienna, is both gay and 
ghastly and always interesting. 

An ARTIST IN THE FAMILY, by Sarah G. 
Millin (Boni & Liveright). A novel you 
should not miss about a South African 
homestead afflicted with an artist son. 
A complete picture of the genius in the 
home. 

Once More Ye Laurets, by David Cort 
(John Day). A clever novel by a new 
author on five generations of an artistic 
and aristocratic American family worthy 
of attention for its stylized descriptions 
of futility and an ironic last sentence. 

ETCHED IN MOONLIGHT, by James Stephens 
(Macmillan). Seven short stories, real- 
istic, mystic and fantastic. Stephens at 
his best. 

Home To Hartem, by Claude 
(Harper). An important first 
about Harlem, by a negro poet. is 

Tue LAND oF THE CHILDREN, by S. Oren- 
burgsky (Longmans, Green). Decidedly 
the best of the recent crop of post- 
revolutionary novels. Presents a diffused 
and overcrowded but interesting pano- 
rama. 

DeLuce, by S. Fowler Wright (Cosmo- 
politan). A. Wellsian romance of how 
England might carry on were the world 
submerged by a second great deluge. 
A nightmare that becomes a little dizzy. 

LEAVE ME WITH A SMILE, by Elliott White 
Springs (Doubleday, Doran). The war 
and our young men again in a highly 
readable novel with only occasional bad 
spots of early-McKinley moralizing. 

Meat, by Wilbur Daniel Steele (Harper). 
A not very plausible novel about what 
happens in one of our best families when 
an abnormal child is born. 


SHIPWRECK 


McKay 


novel 


Less recent: 


Tue Way Tuincs Arg, by E. M. Delafield 
(Harper). Mrs. Crappock, by W. Som- 
erset Maugham (Doubleday, Doran). 
THE Bonney FaAmity, by Ruth Suckow 
(Knopf). Two Forsyte INTERLUDES, by 
John Galsworthy (Scribner). 


MystERIEs 


ANNE BELINDA, by Patricia Wentworth 
(Lippincott). A pleasantly written love 
story with a touch of mystery surround- 
ing the heroine. But love finds the solu- 
tion ! 

THe Tick oF THE CLock, by Herbert As- 
bury (Macy-Masius). A well construct- 
ed metropolitan murder story by the 
author of “The Devil of Pei-Ling.” 

SevEN Footprints To SATAN, by A. Mer- 
ritt (Boni & Liveright). “Satan” di- 
rects his criminal operations from his 
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The Best Hotels in 
the Finest Quarters of 
PARIS 


Gwoce 9 


OPERA Quarter 


HOTEL 
AMBASSADOR 


Nouveau Boulevard Haussmann 


Single Bedroom with private bathroom. .125.00 Francs 
Double Bedroom with private bathroom 175.00 Francs 
Double Bedded Room, private bathroom 200.00 Francs 


LOUVRE-TUILERIES Quarter 
HOTEL WAGRAM 


208, rue de Rivoli 
**Ambassador” 


Same prices as for the 


HOTEL SAVOY 


194, bis, rue de Rivoli 
Same prices as for the ‘““Ambassador”™ 


CHAMPS-ELYSEES Quarter 
HOTEL GROSVENOR 


59, rue Pierre Charron 


Make reservations or the fullest enquiries 


from all Travel Agencies or from the: 
DUHAMEL HOTEL GROUP, 425, Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York (Caledonia 0260). 











‘WHEN 





ee SS 

Woy feel at home 
in the New York- 

ish atmosphere of the 





NEW 


Hotel S . 600 
YORKERS romeo eon with | 
‘~ bath and servidor. | 
COME TO Rates $3.00 up. 
Roy P. Brainard, 


Managing Director 
POWERS HOTEL, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Under Same 
Management 


HOTEL 





SYRACUSE 
















SYRACUSE 














STUDENT 


CRUISE 


— TOURS | 
| via the MEDITERRANEAN 


| Shore excursions Gibraltar, Algiers, Pal- 
| ermo, Naples, Genoa. Our banner sailing 
| S.S.COLOMBO, July 2nd, entire tourist 
class specially chartered. Exclusively 
American tourists. Organized entertain- 
ment, swimming pool, dancing, etc. 
Conducted Tours all-expense $425. - 
Independent bookings any port $125. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE TRAVEL BUREAU 
212° Bresdwey, N.Y., YELlowstone 7983 











POLO PONI ES 
EXCLUSIVELY 


Leaflet on request 





i Write today to sq 
LONG ISLAND POLO STABLES 


08 So gps Creer ne ae 
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Quite cuckoo, but 





ong Island estate. 
very diverting. 
lure MipnicgHt Mystery, by Bertram At- 
key (Appleton). That whimsical Duke 
of Devices, Prosper Fair, goes caravan- 
ng with his elephant, his donkey and 
his dog, and runs into a murder with 
prehistoric trappings. 
ge CRIME IN THE Crypt, by Carolyn 
Wells (Lippincott). A modern corpse 
an old stone coffin in an English 
athedral is the first of a series of 
mysteries to be unravelled by Fleming 
stone 
An AccIDENTAL ACCOMPLICE, by William 
Johnston (Doubleday, Doran). A bank- 
railroaded by his ruthless rival is 
saved by his loving daughter, her de- 
voted lover and a grateful convict. Rath- 
er shoddy stuff. 


GENERAL 


PorMs IN PRAISE OF PractTICALLy NOoTH- 
inc, by Samuel Hoffenstein (Boni & 
Liveright). A book of witty verse, light 
in treatment but not in substance, and 
good enough to choose as the one volume 
to take to that desert island. 

PorTRAIT OF Lapy Mary Monrtacu, by Iris 
Barry (Bobbs-Merrill), A charming 
picture of a most amusing lady in eight- 
eenth-century London. 

Henry Hupson, by Llewelyn Powys (Har- 
per). A biography whose scholarly 
facts and impressive documents do not 
preclude vividly beautiful descriptive 
passages by Mr. Powys. 

Tut Low-Down, by Charles G. Shaw 
(Holt). All our favorite performers in 
the three-ring Metropolitan circus ably 
presented by Mr. Charlie Shaw and Mr. 
Pete Arno. 

Art OF THE NicuHt, by George Jean Nathan 
(Knopf). A brilliantly written, authori- 
tative book by a critic who still has 
something new to say about the theatre. 

BUCCANEERS OF THE PaciFic, by George 
Wycherley (Bobbs-Merrill). The story 
of pirates in the days of the Spanish 
Main who, finding the Atlantic too slow 
ior them, moved on to the Pacific. A 
rather sedate but informative history. 

RANK AND Fite, by Theodore Roosevelt 
(Scribner). True stories of American 
valor in the Great War set down by 
Theodore fils and notable for the superb 
illustrations by Captain Thomason, 
U.S.M.C. 

Tue ConFessions or A RuM RuNNkER, by 
James Barbican (l/ves Washburn). 
Diverting facts and anecdotes tinged 
with a strong British flavor about Rum 
Row and the Licker Ring. 

[He Savour oF Lire, by Arnold Bennett 
(Doubleday, Doran). Pleasant but unim- 
portant essays in which Mr. Bennett dis- 
cusses such matters as Russian fiction, 
Mickey Walker, food, drink, the provin- 
cial woman, and so on. 


Less recent: 


New YorK Is Nor America, by Ford 
Madox Ford (A. & C. Boni). Derence 
F THE West, by Henri Massis (Har- 
‘ourt, Brace). Proper Stupies, by Al- 
dous Huxley (Doubleday, Doran). Tue 
“GREAT AMERICAN BAND WAGON, by 
Charles Merz (John Day). Dusrae tt, 
y André Maurois (Appleton). OTHErs 
BIDE, by Humbert Wolfe (Doubleday, 
oran), JULIE DE LESPINASSE, by the 
arquis de Ségur (Dutton), A Man 
® LEARNING, by Nelson Antrim Craw- 

rd (Little, Brown) 

















SUN 


EVENING 


| gq THE SERVICE 
PERSONAL. 
REFRESHINGLY UNC 
SPIRIT IS INFORMAL 


| UNTIL TEN, IN THE 


NEW 








BUFFET DINNER 


THE FOOD SELECTIONS ARE 
SONVENTIONAL. THE 
“ g A WHOLLY DIF- 


FERENT TYPE OF DINING. q FROM SEVEN 


PRIX FIXE, FIVE DOLLARS. 


Salon Ensemble 
with Nyiregyhari at the piano 


SHERRY - NETHERLAND 


FIFTH AVENUE AT 59TH STREET 








DAY 


IS INTIMATE AND 


NETHERLAND ROOM. 


YORK 

































AN ADIRON 


electricity. Servants’ quarters. 


Full details on application. 


WARREN 


wagon, etc. 


10 East 41st Street 





HERE IS A BARGAIN! 


On beautiful Blue Mountain Lake, easily acc 
tront—bathing on sandy beach, safe for children. Fine golf. 
absolutely modern, in excellent condition and has every convenience, contains six bed- 
rooms, sleeping porches, hot and cold water, bathrooms, fireplaces. 
Three-car garage. 
Low price for quick sale includes all furnishings, motor-boats, canoes, 


Real Estate 








Pig , oO ot 


DACK CAMP 
(For Quick Sale) 


essible by direct state road, 800 feet lake 
Main camp, which is 


Steam heating plant, 


Toolshop, boathouse, icehouse, barn. 
Ford station 


L. MARKS 
Lexington 7440 

















By CHARLES G. SHAW 
Illustrated by Peter Arno 


The Low Down 


The “low-down” on 
many celebrities re- 
vealing their ideas 
and personal habits. 
A book filled full of 
amusing “asides” on 
the personalities of 
people most in the 
public eye. $2.50 


Henry Hott & Co. 











LUGGAGE EXCLUSIVELY 


ARTHURGILMORE 


INCORPORATED 
16 EAST 52" STREET. N-Y 


Also Vuitton Trunks and Service 
































ENTER _, 


if you will. 
into this 
conspiracy 
with 
Nature 


a 


ELABORATE tests prove 
that the New Yorker takes 
18,908 steps a day. Amazing, 
yes— but count ’em yourself 
from the time you wrench 
yourself from the pillow to 
that last halting step to bed 
at night. You can’t evade them. 





Let’s get to the bottom of it 


to coincide with Nature’s 
curves and flexures, they are 
also designed outside to con- 
form with today’s latest, up-to- 
the-minute styles in footwear. 


In the Arch Preserver Shoe, 
for men and women, is a pat- 
ented built-in arch bridge 
which prevents straining of 








all— our feet, and — well — 

our shoes. Certain parts of any civilized foot 
need a firm foundation, while other parts 
are really satisfied with nothing less than 
flexible support. Without unity of shoe to 
foot, dinnertime may find us slightly jaded. 


We are not suggesting any compromise 
with style when we recommend Arch Pre- 
server Shoes to overcome this dinner-hour 
fag. For while these shoes are designed inside 


There is only one ARCH 
PRESERVER SHOE made. 
Because of its patenied 
principle, no shoe is an 
Arch Preserver unless its 


the longitudinal arch. By 
means of an ingenious insole construction, 
this shoe also supports the important meta- 
tarsal arch, while its insole, flat across the 
tread, banishes crowding and pinching. 


Try on a pair of Arch Preserver Shoes 
today. There is a store near you which 
carries them. Be sure the Arch Preserver 
trade mark is stamped plainly on the sole. 
Step out with Youth, with feet unfettered. 


THE Selby Shoe Co., 
Portsmouth, Ohio, sole 
makers of ARCH PRE. 
SERVER SHOES for women 





and girls. E. T. Wright & 





sole is stamped with the 
trade mark (see right). 
For shops in other cities 
write direct tothe makers. 


Company, Inc., Rock- 
land, Mass., sole makers 
of ARCH PRESERVER SHOES 
for men and boys. + o 
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arker Pressureless Touch 


Capillary attraction combined with gravity feed makes the ink flow 
at the slightest contact with paper —Barrel now “Non- Breakable 








$7 and $5 


There is no reason today to pay more 
than Parker Prices for a fountain pen. 
You can’t buy more than DUOFOLD 
EFFICIENCY, which will last you all 
your life. 

Parker Duofold Pencils to match Duo- 
fold Pens. The lead turns out for writing, 
in for carrying. $3, $3.50 and $4 


— 


This pen’s feather-light weight 
alone is sufficient to start it writing 
instantly and keep it writing. 
Scarcely any pressure from your 
fingers—no efiort, no fatigue. You 
simply guide this pen. 

Doubly remarkable, because the 
new Duofold is 28% lighter in 
weight than when made with rub- 
ber. Now we are using Parker Per- 
manite, a new material which, 
while making the pen lighter, has 
made it Non-Breakable also. We 
have thrown these new Duofolds 
from an aeroplane 3,000 feet aloft, 
and not one has broken! 

But Pressureless Touch is most 
important, clearing the track for 













*Guaranteed Forever 


Against All Defects ' 


*To prove Parker Duofold is 
a pen of lifelong perfection we 
offer to make good any defect, 
provided complete penissent 
by the owner direct to The 
Parker Pen Company, Janes 
ville, Wis., with 10c for return 
postage andinsurance. 



























—_— “ Red and Black Color 
Combination Reg. Trade 
Mark U.S. Pat. Office 


THINKING as no other feature in a 
fountain pen has ever done before. 

Five smart colors—Lacquer-red, 
Lapis Lazuli Blue, Green Jade, Im- 
perial Mandarin Yellow {new} and 
flashing Black and Gold. 

Three sizes of pen barrels —the 
Over-size, the Junior and slender 
Lady Duofold, each offering six 
styles of pen points. 

Get all these Parker features by 
beingsure to look for“Geo.S. Parker 
—DUOFOLD” imprinted on each 
pen or pencil. Don’t let color only 
be your guide. 

THE PARKER PEN COMPANY, JANESVILLE, WISCONSIN 

NEW inn oan enc nye aan pn ANTA 


DALLAS * SAN FRANCISCO 
TORONTO, CANADA * LONDON, ENGLAND 





DAVID WARFIELD 
Noted Star of the Stage 


writes: 


“Among other things, when young 
actors come to me for advice, I always 
say, ‘Take care of your voice, culti- 
vate it—and watch your smoking.’ 
Usually they eye the cigarette in my 
hand with some suspicion. And then, 
I offer them a Lucky Strike — a ciga- 
rette I smoke freely, and have yet to 
feel the slightest effect on my throat. 
I’ve been told that toasting does that 
for this cigarette. When I smoke 
‘Luckies’ my throat is beautifully 
clear and unirritated.”’ 

. 


Davis he fp 





